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Acousti-Celotex Vital Necessity 
to Every School Auditorium — 


Clarifies Speech —Aids Hearing 


You can’t very well expect restless, inattentive 
students to profit from lectures if hearing is 
difficult in your auditorium and classrooms. No 
matter how interesting the subject or how ex- 
cellent the speaker, if they can’t hear clearly, 


they can’t learn. 


Schools equipped with Acousti-Celotex Sound 
Absorbing Tiles do not have this problem. 
Acousti-Celotex absorbs sound. Noisy, speech- 
garbling reverberations are absent. Each word 


the speaker utters is plain and easily heard. 


Give your students the advantages of this 
important necessity. You will then find better 





Acousti-Celotex installed in ceiling of the Garfield School Audi- 
torium, Wyandotte, Mich. | 












CAN’T LEARN 












discipline, more concentrated attention in all 


auditorium and classroom activities. 


Install Acousti-Celotex also in music rooms, 
corridors, gymnasiums and cafeterias for noise 


absorption and quietness. 


Acousti-Celotex is easily and quickly applied. 
It is paintable, permanent, lastingly effective 
and economically maintained. Consult the 
Acousti-Celotex contracting engineer in your 
city. Estimates and recommendations furnished 
without obligation. Or write direct. 

* 


Acousti-Celotex Sound Absorbing Tiles can now be 
furnished with a pre-painted hard finish especially adapted 


to school installation. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 


919 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 


PAINTABLE PERMANENT 


COUSTI-| ELOTEX 
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ad Floors Passed Dut 


™ ' 


Safer—Cleaner—Easier to Maintain 


Progress means change. Today, one of 
the most progressive steps any alert 
school executive can make is to elimi- 
nate unsightly, inflammable, oil-soaked 
floors with Seal-O-San. 

This floor finish penetrates deep into 
the pores of the wood. It seals all cracks, 
and leaves a beautiful surface that defies 
dirt or moisture. 


quickly with a lambswool mop. Because 
it is so inexpensive to apply, the floors 
throughout your school can be treated 
with Seal-O-San for only a fraction of 
the cost of other finishes. 

Let Seal-O-San show you the way 
to real maintenance economies. It will 
eliminate scrubbing costs, and will give 
you finer-looking and cleaner floors than 


With The Schoolroom Stove 





ALUSAN 


THE PERFECT FINISH 
FOR SCHOOL FLOORS 


The HUNTINGTON gm, LABORATORIES /». 


And any one can apply Seal-O-San you have ever had before. Write today. 











Specify Binders Board 
For Textbook Bindings 


The actual cost of textbooks is measured by their length of service and 
this depends largely on the quality of the board used as the foundation 
of their bindings. 

If you specify Binders Board for the covers of your textbooks, your book 
costs will be reduced to the minimum because Binders Board is dense, 
tough, strong and stiff, a combination of qualities which gives long life 
to the bindings of books. 

In buying textbooks remember that the board is the only part of the 
finished binding that does not show. To be sure of obtaining Binders 
Board we suggest that you add this clause to your book contracts: 





“All books to be bound in Binders Board, made 


in accordance with Commercial Standard 50-34.” 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


C. L. LLOYD, Secretary 
Chanin Building New York City 
MEMBERS 
Otter River Mills, Inc........... Otter River, Mass. 
Riverside Paper Mig. Co....... Glastonbury, Conn. 
Shryock Brothers.............. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Millburn, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
N. Westchester, Conn. 


Fandango Mills 
Fibreboard Products Inc. 
C. H. Norton Co. 


Manchester, Conn. 
Monroe, Mich. 
Jersey City. N. J. 


Colonial Board Company 
Consolidated Paper Company 
The Davey Company 
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For October, 1935 


SECTION I — EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Ras rr nt ee 


The editor considers four topics: a rational basis upon which to 
attempt to unite for federal aid; more censorship; a challenge 
to secondary education, and academic freedom. 


Efficient Use of a School Building..................22202------ ee 


With true Southern enthusiasm, J. O. MAHONEY, director of 
evening schools, Dallas, Tex., describes a school plant that 
functions twelve hours a day and serves pupils ranging in age 
from ten to well on toward a hundred. 


Studying Class Size and Teacher Load...........----..-2----- 


The need for objective technique in two types of studies essen- 
tial to efficient and economical administration of a school sys- 
tem is stressed by FRANK R. PAULY, director of research, Tulsa 
Public Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 


ee 


Dr. FRANKLIN BossBitTt’s brief synopsis of the activity curricu- 
lum theory that is rapidly emerging is too important to over- 
look. Doctor Bobbitt is professor of education, University of 
Chicago. 


og FE eS Se ey ere ear, 


The challenge to statesmanship in the New Deal, according to 
DEAN Harry S. GANDERS of the school of education, Syracuse 
University, is for teachers of personality and power, who are 
thoroughly educated and professionally prepared. 


New Legislation Affecting Personnel..................--22-.2--2 


What the state lawmakers did in their 1935 sessions about 
teacher, pupil and nonteaching personnel is outlined by M. M. 
CHAMBERS, specialist in school law, Washington, D. C. 


ne: Ti i ee ed 


Teachers must not dance, date or even fall in love in some com- 
munities, finds DENNIS H. CooKE, professor of school adminis- 
tration, George Peabody College for Teachers. He reports a 
study of teachers’ contracts and the restrictions placed by them 
on personal freedom. 


Health Hazards of the Public School................--. 


A constructive review of child health hazards in the schoolhouse 
and on the school grounds is made by DR. WARREN E. For- 
SYTHE, professor of hygiene and public health and director of 
health service at the University of Michigan. 


Formal Report Cards Can Be Abolished.............---------._. 


And they were—in the public schools of Ventura County, Cali- 
fornia. W. K. Coss, director of guidance for that school system, 
tells how pleasantly the new plan of informal notes and inter- 
views is working out. 


The Elementary School Principal and His Relationships... 
A. H. RIDDELL, the principal of Florence School, San Diego, 
Calif., discusses principal and superintendent, and principal and 
special supervisors. 


39 


Side Glances— 


3 ARLES L. 
SPAIN will lead off the section on 
educational administration in the No- 
vember issue with the story of a 
unique educational system. Yes, it is 
Detroit’s. 


E UPEDICS is the 
topic of Wm. Clark Trow, professor 
of educational psychology, who is an- 
other headliner for November. Euped- 
ics is a term he likes better than char- 
acter education. Doctor Trow finds 
that character education is well on 
the road to becoming a dangerous, if 
not a ridiculous, fad. To free it from 
confusion, sentimentality and cant and 
to unify its goals into an effective pro- 
gram based on scientific knowledge 
and research are the tasks the author 
outlines. 


in ABERDEEN, 
S. D., thirty-five high school pupils 
are working half time as apprentice 
butchers, electricians, bakers, clean- 
ers, printers and stenographers. The 
rest of the school day they spend in 
vocational work at the high school. 
They take up preparatory vocational 
work in their sophomore year. Their 
junior and senior years they spend in 
combined placement work and study. 
They are graduated with a vocational 
diploma. 

This small city placement project 
could not succeed without a coordi- 
nator, says Supt. Charles J. Dalthorp. 
The federal government pays one-half 
the salary of the placement coordina- 
tor. Elmer Rustad, who holds that 
position in Aberdeen, has collaborated 
with Mr. Dalthorp in an account of 
this successful project for the next 
issue. 


B EGINNING in 
November is a new series on the school 
budget. Dr. Walter C. Reusser, pro- 
fessor of education, University of 
Wyoming, is the author. The first ar- 
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ticle deals with the preparation and 
form of the budget. School budget 
laws in the various states, it appears, 
do not make mandatory many of the 
better practices of budgetary proce- 
dures that have been developed in the 


larger cities. 
Many teachers 


use visual aids effectively. Others feel 
that they are a nuisance and take too 
much time to prepare. Still others 
want to employ them but don’t know 
what to expect from their use. How 
the supervisor may guide the teacher 
in their proper use will be told in an 
article for November by E. Winifred 
Crawford, director of visual education, 
Montclair, N. J. 


¢¢ 
Berrer Trans- 
portation at Lower Cost” is an ac- 
count of the school bus program in a 
rural district in California. C. L. Wal- 
ton, superintendent of the Caruthers 
Union High School District in Fresno 
County, will tell in an early issue how 
this district overcame waste in bus 
operation and obtained greater effi- 
ciency. High school district now co- 
operates with elementary school dis- 
trict in transporting pupils. Mr. Wal- 
ton also will cite the California safety 
regulations for busses and bus driv- 
ers; these can well set a pattern for 

certain other states. 


He MUST plan 


his work and work his plan —the 
school custodian. To be successful he 
must be a good manager. “The Cus- 
todian and His Work Schedule” by 
K. P. Grabarkiewicz, assistant prin- 
cipal of the Minneapolis Custodian 
Engineer Training School, is a school 
plant article for November. Both edu- 
cational and business administrators 
will find it profitable to read. 


Daeusxxoxp J. 
McCUNN, business assistant of the 
city schools, Pasadena, Calif., next 
month will tell the story of how Pasa- 
dena schools have cut laundry costs. 
For five years there has been a steady 
decrease in the cost of laundering. 
The schools have a central laundry 
plant. The machinery is run by ex- 
haust steam, which would otherwise 
be a total waste. 


Better School Practices. 28 





ny Tay Te cee 41 


A brief description of the modern school books on exhibit in the 
Lakeside Press Galleries, Chicago. 


aa a 42 


Pointed paragraphs by WILLIAM MCANDREW. 


SECTION II — THE SCHOOL PLANT 


White Plains High School, White Plains, N. Y. -............. 43 


Full page illustration of one of the entrances to this school in 
Westchester County designed by STARRETT AND VAN VLECK, 
architects of New York City. 


Bee Tt I, aii a ii a castscttccnectteeetenccns 44 


An account of the new grade school at Quogue, Long Island, 
N. Y., given by one of the designers, E. P. TooKER of Tooker 
and Marsh, architects of New York City. 


Radio Makes Community School-Wise...................00...000....... 48 


B. I. GRIFFITH, director of public relations for the board of 
education, Rockford, Ill., describes the handling of weekly 
local broadcasts of real public school experiences. 


Practicing Strict Economy in the Athletic Program.......... 53 


In face of the growing demand for more athletics and the rising 
cost of athletic facilities and equipment, how can a school or- 
ganize its athletic department for the most economical utiliza- 
tion of the budget? DANIEL M. ALPERIN, chairman of the de- 
partment of health education, Textile High School, New York 
City, describes an economically administered athletic program 
after fifteen years of successful operation. 


Cafeteria Is Pupils’ Proving-Ground._.._.... Sinstpimaeaahitninbetaniie 56 


How a small town high school has utilized its freshman foods 
class in the management and operation of the school cafeteria 
is told by HELEN E. MOSER under whom, as head of the home 
economics department of Skiatook High School, Skiatook, Okla., 
the plan has been worked out. 


Is the Cafeteria Part of the Elementary School Plant ?___.. . 57 


Also from Oklahoma comes this account of a grade school cafe- 
teria which contributes both to learning and to a brighter school 
atmosphere. Mrs. JEWEL CHAPMAN, principal of the Hawthorne 
School, Oklahoma City, Okla., tells the story. 


State Insurance for School Buildings... scecinduinebatenebiss 60 


T. C. Hoty of the bureau of educational research, Ohio State 
University, describes a retrenchment method that does not affect 
length of term, salaries, teaching load, supplies or pupils. 


On the Air During Octo- 


News in Review... 64 BE ceedseerecuntnshaeuepbeadins 78 

Private Schools _....... 70 Names in the News... 80 

Regional News _.............. 72 Notes for Buyers... 84 

Visual Education ___..... 76 The Bookshelf —...... 86 
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SCHOOLS NOW PRINT THEIR OWN MAPS AT 
SURPRISINGLY LOW COST 


Improved map service at a big saving—that’s a timely tale that many 
forward-looking executives and teachers will be glad to hear. It’s a big 
accomplishment, made possible by the new prepared stencils. They come 
to you ready for instant printing—hundreds or thousands, by the standard 
Mimeograph Process. The maps are clean-cut, authentic, and beautifully 
drawn—the work of real craftsmen. By the same modern method you 
may now print your own school forms—standard forms of fine quality at 
lowest possible cost. Also we offer prepared stencils for approved seat- 
work books, athletic posters, and other school purposes. An important 
innovation, directed by educators of long experience in classroom work. 
Saves time, saves labor, saves money. May we send you, without obligation, 
the illuminating facts about this new prepared stencil service? For full in- 
formation, address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Send for free sample maps. Specimen maps and school forms, 
as produced from the new prepared Mimeograph stencils, will be gladly 
forwarded without cost upon request. Also samples of seat-work books 


and athletic posters, if desired. Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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“I HAVE READ AND EDITED DITTO PRACTICE LESSON 
BOOKS AND CAN CONFIDENTLY RECOMMEND THEM 
TO AMERICAN TEACHERS” © Wut", rlessor of Education, Columbia University 




































TO ASSURE YOU OF THE FINEST IN EDUCA- HE question has been asked of us—*How can a 


manufacturer of duplicating machines and supplies 
TIONAL MATERIALS, DITTO RETAINS THIS veka  gescraiendinngior atin ag oe it + 7M 
EMINENT EDITORIAL BOARD ocheole?” 


The answer is this—Ditto, Incorporated retains an 
editorial board of three eminent educators— 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, Professor of Education, Columbia 
University 

HARRY O. GILLET, Principal, University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


ROLLO G. REYNOLDS, Director Horace Mann School and 
Professor of Education, Columbia University 


All Ditto Practice Lesson Books are prepared under the 
direct supervision of these men. They select the authors 
and personally direct the preparation of Ditto books. 
Ditto, Incorporated, originator of the idea of publishing 
books printed in reproducing ink, publishes the books 
selected and edited by these men. 

Printing with reproducing inks is a technical prob- 
lem involving skills which are not possessed by ordinary 
printers or publishers. Because of long years of spe- 
cialization in the manufacture of reproducing inks and 
in printing with reproducing inks, Ditto, Incorporated 
is better qualified than anyone else to print books that 
will give you the greatest number of copies from your 
gelatine or hectograph duplicators. 

And by the same token Ditto Duplicators and Ditto 
Supplies will give you the best results not only from 

A f _ ~ printed books but from anything that you write with 
ie Harry 0 Billet copying pencils, inks or ribbons. That’s why Ditto 
7 : duplicators outnumber all other duplicators in schools. ° 
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Our new book ‘“‘Emancipating the Teacher’’ will give you complete 
facts about all Ditto Practice Lesson Books and Machines. Write for 














a copy. There's no obligation. 


DITTO INCORPORATED N.S. 10.35 
Harrison at Oakley Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new book, 

““Emancipating the Teacher.”’ 








D i tto Incorporated 


HARRISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





ORIGINATORS OF PRACTICE LESSON BOOKS PRINTED IN REPRODUCING INK 
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Electricity plays a constantly more important part in the purely 
educational side of modern school life. Public Address Systems expand the scope of a school building’s use- 
fulness—bringing music, radio programs, or speaker’s voice wherever desired. The Audiphone makes possible 
classes for the hard-of-hearing. Modern electrical household appliances give reality to domestic science classes. 


Graybar brings you these products economically and conveniently. 





> d TS, Public Address simplifies administration, saves time. Brings 


the principal’s voice into every room. Inter- phones from Graybar are the school’s interior telephone system. 


And fire-alarms, buzzers, lighting, wiring, motors and control help keep school life running smoothly. All these 


3 éntedainment. 
e The entertainment part of school life cannot be overlooked. 


Again, Public Address Systems make possible the picking up, amplification, and distribution of music from 


products are readily available through a nearby Graybar warehouse. 





orchestra, record, or asi Sports announcements can be heard everywhere at the stadium clearly and dis- 


tinctly, thanks to this system...Graybar can help you with technical problems on this and 60,000 other electrical 








items. And it backs every product with a reputation for quality that goes back to 1869. — 
Grits oMPANY 


<avhalt stil ‘% 
TRIC 
1869 ELEC 


OFFICES IN 77 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK. Sinct al 
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Learns that Maple is durable—its price reason- 
able—no better finish flooring for a school 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 


Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 

Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 





*“*All wood finished floors throughout the 
Jeremiah E. Burke High School for Girls, 
except as otherwise specified, are of Maple. 


I specified that Maple be used in this school, 
because after over 20 years’ experience I have 
learned that Maple is durable; its price is 
reasonable; and I know of no better finish 
flooring for a school.”’ 


GEO. ERNEST ROBINSON, 
Architect. 











outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 

Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
—especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That's why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple 








The letters FMA On Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 
must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 

This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 
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Whether you floor with blocks or 
strips—with or without pattern— 
over screeds, wood or concrete sub- 
floors—Maple will provide a floor that 


endures and satisfies. 


> 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark mF MA. Specify M F M A on the 
flooring you use. 

Beck, August C.Company Méilwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mich. 
Bruce, E. L. Company Memphis, Tenn. 

(Mill at Reed City. Mich.) 
Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 


Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Company Bay City, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W. Va. 
Wells J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


See our advertisement Sec., 15/50 in 
Sweets. Let our Service and Research 
Department assist you with your floor- 
ing problems. Write us. 

. 

MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cadillac, Mich. 
Laona, Wis. 
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MOUNT EVEREST .. . TOP OF THE WORLD| 


* Rearing its mighty head 29,000 feet into the | 
+ air, Mount Everest is the top of the world. No 

* other peak can match its height. No living 

+ man has ever set foot on its summit. Everest 

' remains supreme and unconquered. 





HIS American-made china holds the unquestioned although under glaze, are as bright and 
leadership in the field of institutional ware—a lead- clear as over-glaze colors. There are 
ership which can be of definite value to you. many attractive patterns in stock for imme- 
diate delivery. Or, if you prefer, we will 


Weightfor weight, Syracuse China is the strongest china : ; : 
design your own special pattern, incorpor- 


made. It lasts ionger—costs less per year. The pattern ciiatnnironiienl nanan rg 
is protected by a hard glaze— it cannot fade or wear off. oT rilngaprs caeepigg hapa 
: ; ws , attractive body tones to choose from— 
Every piece is unconditionally guaranteed against craz- While: Gil teecer eal fabian 
ing (crackling of the glaze). And, when breakage does ' Y . 
occur, replacements are quickly available. Another im- Syracuse China will help you make money 
portant advantage is the patterns themselves. The colors, and save money. Ask your supply house 
for complete information. Or write direct 


to: Onondaga Pottery Company, Syracuse, 
Chima. New York. New York Offices: French Bldg., 
Bh COLNUN DLE 551 Fifth Avenue. Chicago Offices: Garland 
A 


PRODUCT OF ONONDAGA POTTERIES Bldg., 58 East Washington Street. 








POTTERS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE SINCE 1870 





Better Results with Less Labor 


Teachers leisure hours are precious; they mean time for sound thinking and healthful recreation— 
two essentials important to best results in the class room. You will welcome, then, the new leisure 
opportunity brought to your teachers by this revolutionary method of class coordination which 
eliminates 90% of tiresome and non-productive routine. 


THE HEYER AEAVOCKAPY LOTION ‘of Hale Practice Books 





By a special exclusive arrangement with the publishers of the 
famous Hale Practice Books, The Heyer Corporation now offers 
you the complete edition of 20 workbooks in Hektograph form 
every lesson on a single sheet, and every sheet a Master 
Copy, ready to lay down on any style of 
Exclusive Gelatin duplicator—for the immediate pro- 
B duction of 100 to 150 clean, sharp copies. 
y These Hale Practice Books comprise material 
suitable for all grades from first to eighth. 
They have never before been obtainable in 
this form, the new ‘‘Hektograph Edition” being a contribution 
by Heyer for increased efficiency among pupils. 
Contrast the speedy, simple operation of this modern method 
with the old time system: a few minutes work 
What It with the gelatin duplicator and each child has 
Means To 


his or her own Practice Sheet with which to 
work . . . as against the spare-time grind of 
The Teacher “prep” by the teacher, the labor of black- 
board work and the irritating errors of copy- 
ing—time wasted on checking; grades held down without cause, 


Heyer 





Tus coupon is a conve- 
nient order blank; use it 





The Heyer “Hektograph Edition’’ comes to you from a world wide 
organization that has specialized for 32 years in service to educators. 
Every sheet in every book is printed on Heyer’s highest grade 


Master Copy Paper with a rich deposit of Heyer 

With A Hektograph Ink pd — faithful ——— from 

beginning to end of copy “‘runs.”” Each book comes 

Money-Back to — pleted He calied in a strong manilla 

envelope and carefully sealed in cellophane against 

atmospheric changes. More than that, you can buy 

one or more Practice Books of the Heyer ‘‘Hektograph Edition” with 
a guarantee of complete satisfaction or money-back. 


Guarantee 







with the definite understanding that your 
purchase is protected by a money-back 
guarantee . .. You may return the 
books if not satisfactory and receive a full 
refund without question. Shipped prepaid 
when payment accompanies order. 


CORPORATION 
Established 1903 Illinois 













—maee  tmme COUPON FOBAT 
* THE HEYER CORPORATION NS 1038 « 
| 933 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. j 
® Ship ‘‘Hektograph Work Books” checked below in accordance,with your § 
| money-back guarantee. [ ]I enclose (Ck. M.O.) for$ (Ship c.o.p. | 
: MOTHER HUBBARD’S SEATWORK CUPBOARD-—Grades 1 to 3 = 
® []No. 550—Reading Shelf No. 1, First Half Grade 1 (SO pages). ... $1.50 | 
| () No. 551—Reading Shelf No. 1, Second Half Grade 1 (50 pages).... 1.50 § 

[] No. 552—Reading Shelf No. 2, First Half Grade 2 (50 pages). . 1.50 
®* []No. 553—Reading Shelf No. 2, Second Half Grade 2 (50 pages).... 1.50 | 
| [] No. 554—Reading Shelf No. 3, Grade 3 (96 pages) “Our Community” 2.50 « 
= (J) No. 555—Reading Shelf No. 4, Grade 3 (96 pages) “Story of the 
Indians” ; , ae) aoe 2.50 
| [] No. 556—Number Shelf No. 2, First Half Grade 2 (76 pages)....... 1.50 sa 
® [] No. 557—Number Shelf No. 2, Second Half Grade 2 (76 pages).... 1.50 | 
LEARNING CYCLE PRACTICE BOOKS 
CHILD CENTERED ARITHMETIC —Grades 3 to 5 . 
[_] No. 565—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 3, lst half year, 72 pages .$1.50 
| ] No. 566—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 3, 2nd half year, 72 pages 1.50 
|] No. 567—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 4, Ist half year, 56 pages. 1.50 = 
[_] No. 568—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 4, 2nd half year, 56 pages 1.50 ] 
[ ] No. 569—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 5, Ist half year, 56 pages. 1.50 
* () No. 570—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 5, 2nd half year, 56 pages 1.50 8 
| CORRECT ENGLISH—Grades 3 to 8 | 
s (J) No. 580—Correct English—Grade 3, 64 pages.... ...$1.50 § 
|} No. 581—Correct English—Grade 4, 64 pages..... ; 1.50 
| (_} No. 582—Correct English—Grade 5, 64 pages..... 1.50 | 
* (_) No. 583—Correct English—Grade 6, 64 pages..... . 190 8 
| (_] No. 584—Correct English—Grade 7, 96 pages........... 2.50 | 
® (JNo. 585—Correct English—Grade 8, 96 pages..... 2.50 
| ADMINISTRATIVE FORMS ' 

(] No. 590—School Accounting and Administrative Forms, 96 pages . .$2.50 | 
| I rite i ae oa areata ia ee tard CS aah Te Till a Sia OSS ate al H 
ES ns sc 'si'drnr a Sia GS wl mana BUA rs ho RH AM ee EE ata oe ee | 

ei a oI Re aa a a as Ra ae | eee . j 

Also ship a Hektograph [1] 10 x 12 in., $2.75; [] 10 x 15 in., $3.25. H 
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Looking Forward . . . 


HE majority of the teaching profession are 

convinced that some form of federal aid to 
public education is desirable. The division of opin- 
ion has arisen chiefly on the basis of the form 
this aid should take. As a result of these divisions 
within the profession, together with a number 
of other quite cogent reasons, the program has 
been making little headway. To advance in this 
area it will be necessary to unite the profession 
within the next few months around a program 
that all shades of opinion can support and then 
proceed toward its attainment in the most intelli- 
gent manner possible. So long, however, as one 
group or segment insists upon being the sole de- 
terminant of policy, there is little hope for any 
general cooperative effort. 

The representative assembly of the National 
Education Association at its Denver meeting 
adopted a resolution making it obligatory upon its 
executive officers to work for an annual federal 
appropriation of half a billion dollars as an aid 
to the adequate extension of educational opportu- 
nity to child, youth and adult. It did not, however, 
specify specific method or means and this condi- 
tion permits the national officers to choose means 
that will bring the entire profession into a har- 
monious whole. 

It is no longer possible for the National Educa- 
tion Association to assume that it represents the 
entire teaching profession. It is distinctly a mi- 
nority group with only one-fifth of the profession 
in membership. Other agencies such as the Pro- 


Federal Aid Will Come Only 
When the Profession Unites Be- 
hind a Single Plan... . More 
Censorship? ... Secondary Educa- 
tion Challenged .... Academic 


Freedom and State Committees 


gressive Education Association and the American 
Federation of Teachers must be recognized and 
given place in professional conferences. Although 
for general purposes the membership of state as- 
sociations is included as completely within the 
N. E. A. (approximately 46 per cent of the profes- 
sion), this assumption is by no means valid. There 
must be independent representation by states 
through both leader groups and state officials. 

If the executive officers of the National Educa- 
tion Association will attempt to bring all of the 
different divisions of the profession together it 
may be possible to determine a general program. 
Continuation along present lines will assure little 
profit to anyone. 

The major elements within the profession are 
agreed on (1) the need for federal aid; (2) the 
retention of state and local control of our demo- 
cratically organized system; (3) the need for ex- 
pansion immediately of facilities for youth and 
adult education; (4) retention of the principle of 

















undivided school support; (5) planning and execu- 
tion of plans by states in accordance with their 
needs; (6) fundamental administrative reorgan- 
ization within states, and (7) fundamental 
changes in the basic tax structure. 

The different groups are not agreed upon (1) 
the specific form federal aid should take; (2) the 
degree of freedom possible under federal aid; (3) 
the assumed intelligence of the central govern- 
ment in providing for a rational educational policy, 
and (4) the need for a secretary of education. 

For the last three years a group of minnesingers 
have been abroad in the land urging federal aid 
for operating expense as a pure and sure “cure- 
all” for our troubles. They assured us with a confi- 
dence that could exist only as a part of crass 
ignorance that the federal government would fur- 
nish money without attempt to control policy, that 
in no other way could educational activity be truly 
appreciated or properly developed. They were for 
federal aid “regardless of what happens.” Just a 
crowd of romantic well-wishing minstrels! 

On the other hand there have been a number of 
state officers, superintendents of schools and other 
leaders in education who demanded a more real- 
istic consideration of facts. They claimed that no 
federal aid was possible without control; that the 
man who paid the piper did call the tune, and that 
the federal government’s own conduct of its spe- 
cific educational activities had not been such as to 
indicate much confidence. It was a struggle of the 
centralists and private interests against the more 
rational field opinion in New England, the middle 
Atlantic seaboard, the Middle West, the North- 
west and part of the Southwest. Although causti- 
cally pilloried by the romanticists, the last two 
years have shown that these realists were right 
in their contentions. 

Careful examination of federal emergency (as 
well as regular) ventures in education does not 
lead to much confidence. The bureaucrats of the 
New Deal look upon the “poor school teacher” as 
Congress does upon the academic advisers to the 
administration. The emergency programs have set 
the federal value on teaching service — a new low 
at $15 a week! Although nominally under the 
Office of Education and even less nominally under 
the state educational officers, these emergency ac- 
tivities are directly controlled by the Army or the 
directors of the relief administration. 

There have been little conception of the problem 
and less understanding of the program. Desires 
of division chiefs for power have had more influ- 
ence than the problem itself. Instead of integra- 
tion, there has been definite effort to maintain 
separateness and complete independence of local 
institutions. It must now be apparent even to our 
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most enthusiastic federal aiders that the profes- 
sion cannot be united around a program that will 
merely emphasize and accentuate these already 
sad and discouraging tendencies. 

There is only one rational basis upon which to 
attempt to unite for federal aid. The program 
must be so designed that, while it acts as a stimu- 
lative device to hasten internal reconstruction by 
states, it will also provide for a definite cessation 
of federal control. The only base on which the 
profession may today be united for federal aid is 
that such aid be given for two purposes: (1) to 
provide for essential capital improvement and (2) 
relief from debt service. Relief for those commu- 
nities that have given beyond their resources to 
provide for adequate facilities for their children 
is liquidating a dead horse and will not affect con- 
trol. Appropriations of half a billion annually, 
which is practically the amount of our capital 
needs program, will fit into the essential federal 
building program that will probably continue in- 
definitely regardless of administration. The erec- 
tion of essential school facilities, considered in the 
now discarded long-time Ickes plan for worth 
while public improvements, may also be used to 
stimulate reorganization of administrative areas 
within the states. It will mean federal control of 
building projects until they are completed. Fed- 
eral control should not be extended beyond this 
point. 

The states, relieved from the burden of capital 
improvement, can provide the sums now raised for 
that purpose for operating expense and still main- 
tain the same total tax budget. Relief from capital 
expenditures will place all school building on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, where it belongs today, and 
will permit the use of credit in future emergencies 
as a means of maintaining smoothed budgets and 
sustained purchasing power over low periods. 

This means of federal aid is safe. It is possible 
of achievement with a united profession behind 
it. Other plans will be difficult of success and are 
dangerous. Let’s unite for safety to secure the 
benefits of federal aid and still maintain intact 
our state systems of education close to the people. 


Many teachers in different 
sections of the country are 
quietly but strongly ob- 
jecting to the development 
of what appears to be a 
newly recognized type of censorship upon some 
of their nonprofessional activities. Strange to re- 
late, the latest addition to our extralegal assort- 
ment of censors is not the minister, the banker, 
the butcher or candlestick maker, but—of all 
persons — the village librarian, an agent usually 


A Village 


Censor? 
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in close association with the local school district. 

We are already familiar with the assumptive 
thesis of many librarians that they are the official 
guardians of public reading taste, maintained 
through their ability to recommend the purchase 
or nonpurchase of books for public presentation. 
This traditional stand is in itself open to the most 
serious questioning and scrutiny. Censorship of 
any type is dangerous in a democratic society and 
particularly is this true in the field of literature. 

Teachers are complaining that the village libra- 
rians are going much further in their assump- 
tions in the raising of eyebrows and making com- 
ments and reports upon the reading tastes of 
teachers who use the library. Teachers complain 
that their requests for modern publications, par- 
ticularly in the field of economics, politics and 
social studies, are frequently met with the state- 
ment that “teachers should not read these ad- 
vanced books.” 

These differences are merely another evidence 
of old-maidishness on the part of a segment of 
civil servants who have never been noted for social 
progressiveness. Fortunately it does not carry to 
the leaders in the library field, but is definitely 
in evidence among the rank and file in smaller 
places. 

There are two possible remedies. The first is 
for a community library control board to adopt a 
set of general policies governing the purchase of 
types of material and then to provide for periodic 
impartial outside appraisal to see how well the 
librarian has met this social requirement. The 
second suggestion is for teachers who are annoyed 
by inquisitorial librarians to attempt to convert 
them to a realization of their normal limits of 
influence or else to bring the weight of public 
opinion, through their professional organizations, 
definitely to bear on the specific situation and 
clean it up. Censorship is not a function of our 
public librarians and this fact should be com- 
pletely realized by them. 


Late last spring a group of 

twelve outstanding men in 
A Real secondary education, under 
Challenge the editorial leadership of 

Samuel Everett, brought 
forth a pioneering volume entitled “A Challenge 
to Secondary Education” (Appleton-Century). In 
it twelve plans considering twentieth century cur- 
ricular needs are presented to the teaching pro- 
fession for discussion and consideration. Some of 
the plans have already been given excellent field 
trial in experimental centers and their authors 
speak with no lack of certainty. Others are now 
in the making and possess potentialities that only 
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field application and time can prove or disprove. 
Still others are in the realm of philosophy and 
theoretical wishing. 

Some of the plans proposed or in operation have 
certain familiar aspects wrapped up in a new lan- 
guage. The Master Teacher concept, with its tech- 
nical assistants, breathed freely of the Monitorial 
School air before it reached its current state. 
There is another plan so far in front of the pro- 
cession that one questions whether its progenitor 
did not get so completely wound up in the pleasure 
of thinking that he forgot about the realism of 
his thought. 

Regardless of individual reaction to individual 
plans, this symposium is thoroughly stimulating, 
and the book is completely welcome. It should 
prove a good basis for the 1935-36 professional 
programs and for self-directed professional activ- 
ity within school systems. It is even reasonable to 
assume that certain professors of education might 
with profit consign their somewhat threadbare 
notes to the files for a year and start their sec- 
ondary education classes with “A Challenge to 
Secondary Education.” 


It is sincerely to be hoped 
Academic that the committee of five 
members authorized by the 
Freedom representative assembly of 
the National Education As- 

sociation at the Denver meeting will constitute 
an aggressive agency for receiving reports, con- 
ducting investigation and providing full and com- 
plete publicity on all meritorious cases of teacher- 
sniping. It would further increase the value of 
this committee’s work if each state association 
would appoint a similar liaison committee to act 
as a primary reporting point in each state. If the 
state groups would develop an aggressiveness in 
their policy of protecting teachers from unfair 
treatment by local authorities, it might not be so 
difficult to persuade teachers to become members. 
The American Federation of Teachers has al- 
ready developed a policy with respect to the pro- 
tection of its members which the major state and 
national professional organizations might well 
study. If early indications have any prognostic 
value teachers, principals and superintendents are 
going to have need for protection before the cur- 
rent academic year has closed. One of the major 
objectives of a professional guild should be to fur- 
nish this protection in spite of the timidity and 
pussyfooting of congenitally nervous professional 
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The Dallas Technical High School and Public Eve- 
ning School, Dallas, Texas, where pupils range in 
age from ten years to close to the century mark. 
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Efficient Use of a School Building 


By J. O. MAHONEY 


OUR blocks from the 
Pit of Dallas, Tex., 

is a large gray brick 
building, three stories high, 
with a commodious _base- 
ment. It stands on a weather 
beaten, hard-trodden cam- 
pus, with several smaller 
buildings near it. Constantly, 
all day long, from eight 
o’clock in the morning until 
nine o’clock at night, pupils 
swarm over the grounds, 
march in at the sound of 
bells, move back and forth 
between the buildings with 
purposeful activity. Prob- 
ably no other school building 
in the United States, cer- 
tainly no other in the South- 
west, comes so nearly being 
used to its maximum capac- 
ity and efficiency. 

There is an electric feeling 
in the air; a tingle and thrill 
of earnestness, ambition, a 
desire to learn and know. All 
day long there are the hum 
of machinery, the flutter of 
voices up and down the cor- 
ridors, the smell of wet clay 
and paints and turpentine, 
the whir of sewing machines, 
the clack of scissors, the clat- 
ter of typewriters and comp- 
tometers, the sound of cease- 
less activity. This building, 
one of the oldest public 
school buildings in Dallas, 
formerly known as Central 
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Here Classes Meet 
Twelve Hoursa Day 


High School, is now the twin 
home of the Technical High 
School and one of the Dallas 
Public Evening Schools. The 
latter is often rightly called 
the Opportunity School of 
Dallas. 

Out of the extensive and 
splendid school system of 
Dallas this building alone 
operates day and night for 
the benefit of the public, and 
may be named a community 
center in the twentieth cen- 
tury meaning of the word. 
The day sessions, which in- 
clude optional technical 
courses as well as regular 
high school class work, begin 
at 8:30 each morning. The 
classes designated as Eve- 
ning School classes are, in 
the strictest sense of the 
word, both day and night 
classes since classwork be- 
gins in some departments, 
such as painting and sketch- 
ing, as early as 9 o'clock in 
the morning and continues 
till 9 o’clock at night. This 
great old building is, there- 
fore, always a beehive of ac- 
tivity, housing some 5,000 
pupils who attend school at 
one time or another during 
the day or night. 

The debutante, wearied of 
social flurry, comes here to 
take up pottery making, 
sculpturing or journalism, 
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Two subjects always popular are the 
life class and the dressmaking class. 

















and rubs elbows with the scarred farm woman 
who wishes to learn how to design and make 
better clothes for herself and her children. 
The school teacher who wishes to enrich her 
knowledge of child psychology or to advance her- 
self in regular school studies attends the Evening 
School. Doctors and lawyers come to relieve the 
monotony of a strenuous day’s work in the pur- 
suit of a pleasant hobby. Housewives, desiring to 
go beyond the confines of their four walls, enroll 
by the hundreds to learn new arts of cookery, 
home economics, interior decorating, home hy- 
giene and care of the sick; or, if they know these 
things, and want a larger and different field of 
thought, take up the study of English literature, 
dramatic art, fiction writing or appreciation of 
music. In many instances entire families, father, 
mother and all the children, come to school. 

Office girls come to learn stenography and ac- 
counting or to complete their high school educa- 
tion; factory workers, clerks from the five and 
ten-cent stores, laundresses, waitresses — all flock 
to the school to seek to better their lots in life. 
Young men who work in garages and filling sta- 
tions, or hold positions as shipping clerks, or drive 
ice wagons or do truck hauling come to the Eve- 
ning School asking eagerly about classes in sales- 
manship, public speaking, auto mechanics, blue 
print reading and house planning, machine cabinet 
making, printing, radio engineering, electric and 
gas welding, business economics and commercial 
art. Farmers also come to school, sometimes driv- 
ing fifteen and twenty miles after their evening 
chores are done, the smell of the earth and fields 





still upon them. Their faces, tanned by sun and 
winds, are bright with the great burning desire 
for knowledge. Many persons, some with M.A. 
degrees, take advantage of the splendid opportuni- 
ties offered for spending their leisure time profit- 
ably. 

In addition to the regular high school courses 
taught in the school, elementary subjects are 
offered for adults who have had small or no chance 
to learn to read and write and do the simplest 
sums. It is not an unusual sight to stroll down the 
corridors of the Evening School and behold classes 
of men and women who are forty, fifty, sixty 
years old, with bent backs, seamed faces and work- 
hardened hands, chewing on pencil points and 
painfully concentrating on elementary problems. 
These pupils are serious about their tasks and 
are embarrassed by strangers in their classrooms, 
so visiting is not encouraged. 

The comptometer classes, which can accommo- 
date only sixty pupils, are always filled long before 
school opens, with a large waiting list for each 
new term. This is true also of machine bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting and shorthand, and some of the 
art classes. Those desiring government positions 
come to the Evening School to study for their 
civil service examinations. Special classes are 
maintained for student nurses. Here also are 
taught commercial law, commercial arithmetic, 
penmanship, men’s tailoring, physical education, 
dancing, advertising, electrical science. Last fall 
a course in lip-reading was established. Classes 
for stammerers have been held at the school for 
several terms and have met with signal success. 
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Part of the an- 
nual exhibit of 
the Dallas public 
evening schools. 


A sewing pupil 
fits her dress; op- 
posite, a class in 
acetylene and 
electric welding. 


The number of subjects taught in this oppor- 
tunity school is so large that it defies enumeration 
without becoming tiresome. There is scarcely any 
subject under the sun that is not to be had at this 
institution. If the desired class is not already in 
existence, a sufficient demand for it always evolves 
the wanted instruction; the pupils arrive, register 
and another field of learning is opened to those 
who wish to learn. 

The Dallas Public Evening School came into 
being in 1903 with an enrollment of seventy-five 
illiterate persons studying elementary subjects. 
Since that time the school has been going quietly 
and seriously about its business of giving educa- 
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tional opportunities to those who are sufficiently 
interested to undertake educational work and 
make sacrifices for it. If this is not a real com- 
munity service then there is no good definition of 
the word. 

The first home of the school was in the neigh- 
borhood of the cotton mills district. It did not 
attract much attention, but people who wished to 
learn and who had either passed the age for public 
school instruction or else were forced to work 
during the day for a living, were pleased with the 
opportunity offered them and were enthusiastic in 
their praise of the little school that was giving 
them free instruction. The school grew rapidly, 
and soon new quarters had to be found for it. In 
1903 the school moved to its present location in 
the Technical High School building, and from that 
small beginning of less than one hundred pupils 
the system has grown to its present enrollment. 
During the last five years 26,313 have registered 
and attended classes in this building. 

One of the most interesting things about the 
school, aside from the wide diversity of subjects 
taught and the many and varied classes of people 
who take advantage of its opportunities, is the 
amazing range in the ages of its pupils. They 
range from ten years well along toward the cen- 
tury mark. Last year’s enrollment boasted one 
pupil of ten, who was learning grade school funda- 
mentals, and a pupil of seventy-two years, who 
is an enthusiastic member of one of the art 
classes. Although the average age of those who 
enroll hovers around twenty-four, the most inter- 
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esting group comes from those of thirty and over 
who enroll each year for the study of the English 
language. Many of these are men and women of 
foreign birth seeking to make the language of 
their adopted country their own. 

One-fourth of the pupils are between the ages 
of ten and twenty years and are therefore in the 
range of the day public school system. They come 
to school of their own volition and on their own 
initiative. 

Anyone is allowed to enter who feels able to do 
the work in which he is interested. If high school 
or college entrance credits are desired special ex- 
aminations are provided on request of the pupil. 

This is probably the only school in the country 
in which the burden of asking for examinations 
is on the pupil. In addition to local examinations, 
the regular college entrance examinations given 


annually by the state department of education are 
held in the school the first week in May. Many 
pupils take advantage of the opportunity to make 
credits that count toward high school diplomas. 

The Dallas Public Evening School has become 
the acknowledged art center of the Southwest, with 
outstanding artists of the state teaching architec- 
tural drawing, commercial art, life drawing, 
sketching, portrait. painting, still life, etching, 
wood carving, pottery, sculpturing and interior 
decoration. The annual spring exhibits from these 
classes are well attended by art lovers of Dallas 
and the surrounding country. 

From this school have come men and women 
who are leading figures in the cultural and civic 
life of the city and state. Ambitions have flowered 
here; important careers have had their impetus, 
and staunch citizens have been built for the state. 





Studying Class Size and Teacher Load 


By FRANK R. PAULY 


LASS size and teacher load studies are essential to 

the efficient and economical administration of any 
school system. Class size studies alone are not enough. 
The studies should give complete data as to the total 
teacher load. We must first have both summarized and 
detailed information as to actual class size and number 
of classes taught. When additional duties are assigned 
beyond this class teaching load, these duties must be iso- 
lated and studied. 

We have found in the Tulsa public schools that a one- 
page questionnaire giving the weekly program of each 
teacher is reasonably satisfactory. Our most recent study 
included twenty items requiring forty-four columns on the 
card, as follows: 

School. 

Teacher. 

Subject. 

. Section of subject. 

. Period in the day. 

. Number of days per week class recites. 

. Total number of pupils per week in class. 

. Total number of pupils per week in study hall. 

9. Periods per week for class work. 

10. Periods per week for study hall. 

11. Periods per week unassigned. 

12. Periods per week for administrative or supervisory 
work. 

13. Home room periods per week. 

14. Number of pupils per week in home room. 

15. Name of extracurricular activity. 

16. Number of hours per week required for activity. 

17. Average number of pupils per week in activity. 

18. Name of before or after school assignment. 

19. Number of hours per week required for after school 


assignment. 
20. Average number of pupils per week in after school 


assignment. 

One card was punched for each teacher for each item 
affected and in addition one for each class or study hal! 
assignment. By various card sortings together with the 
resulting tabulations all data required were easily secured. 
In addition to the usual run of questions in studies of this 
type, these questions have arisen for further consideration 
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during our studies in junior and senior high schools as 
follows: 

1. What time in the year should data as to class size be 
collected? 

2. What is the frequency distribution both as to number 
and percentage of actual class sizes for all schools and 
departments and for major departments and minor sub- 
divisions within each school? 

3. What is the average number of subjects per pupil and 
the number to be cared for in study halls? 

4. In a given school, how much administrative assistance 
of deans, class directors and the like is required? 

5. How many preparation periods (if any) can be per- 
mitted in a given length of heal day? 

6. Can certain departments or minor subdivisions justify 
the continuance of small classes? 

7. If department heads have administrative or super- 
visory duties either within or outside the building, how 
much time is required for these other duties? 

8. How do the type and quantity of equipment and 
the size of the classroom affect certain departments? 

9. In the school building program for example, should 
manual arts shops be located outside the regular school 
building so that through more economical construction they 
may have more space? 

10. What is the réle of the duplicating machine, work 
sheets, work books, laboratory manuals and the like with 
regard to class size? 

11. What methods such as the “unit plan” and the like 
lend themselves best to various class sizes? 

12. What is the effect on teacher and pupil morale when 
practically all the classes are large? 


Objective answers to the foregoing questions cannot be 
given in all cases. However, objective answers are possible 
in the major number of questions and when subjective 
answers must be given, they can be given more intelli- 
gently with all possible objective data at hand. 

We have been able to avoid an additional 10 per cent 
salary reduction through increasing class size and through 
careful study of the total teacher load. On a membership 
basis our senior highs now have nearly thirty-four pupils 
and our junior highs more than thirty-six per class. Most 
of our net increases have come through elimination or con- 
solidation of small classes. 
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The Modern Curriculum 


By FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


developmental advances in the century-long 

evolution of the public school curriculum. 
They reveal a definite and consistent trend in a 
single direction, and thus point clearly to the next 
stage of progress ahead of us, at the portals of 
which, in some bewilderment, the profession now 
stands. 

The different movements forward have some- 
times been simultaneous. Some of those begun 
long ago are still developing; they appear in a 
different order in different regions; and in other 
ways the succession of advances has been histori- 
cally interwoven. Yet, the following steps for- 
ward are clearly distinguishable. 


' IS possible to distinguish a succession of 


Five Steps of Advance 


1. In the earliest stage of general public educa- 
tion, the objective was the mastery through sim- 
ple and unrelieved mechanical drill of the arts of 
literacy, and the memorization of certain simple 
bodies of textbook information. This primitive 
school had an activity curriculum, but the range 
of its activities was severely restricted to drill 
and memorization, based upon a single and mea- 
ger set of materials. 

2. Distinct advance was made as the activities 
were widened in range and varied in kind by the 
generous use of parallel and supplementary books, 
library readings and diversified drill materials. 
The educational objectives remained the same 
academic skills and memorized information, but 
the activity curriculum that led to those objectives 
was made more interesting, vital and effective. 

3. Another step forward was the extension of 
the objectives beyond literacy and textbook in- 
formation to include those of physical and health 
education, home economics, manual arts, music, 
art, laboratory techniques and the like. The older 
aims and subjects usually remained relatively un- 
changed, but these newer subjects called for 
entirely new types of activity. They tended to 
become formalized and academic in their objec- 
tives and mode of organization; and yet they 
inevitably widened the range of the activity cur- 
riculum of the school. 

4. More recently there has appeared the great 
variety of projects, hobbies, club activities, dra- 
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matics, student publications, athletics, social ac- 
tivities, drives, civic campaigns and all of the 
other extracurricular activities. The old academic 
subjects persist as the curriculum. This flood of 
new life in the extracurriculum is welcomed, how- 
ever, since the school is thereby made vastly more 
attractive and the young people more willing to 
take the academic doses. The activity curriculum 
is further vivified, and yet it is mostly but a means 
in the service of the traditional objectives of aca- 
demic skills and information. When school rev- 
enues become scant, these extracurriculum mat- 
ters are the first to be eliminated as the schools 
fall back upon “‘the essentials.” 

5. Recently the old type special-subject cur- 
riculum has been breaking up, and in its stead 
there has been appearing a long and varied series 
of experimental composite subjects and integrated 
units. But the basic aim has not changed. It is 
still the teaching of the academic skills and sub- 
ject matter. Simply the materials are differently 
organized with a view to making the learning 
more normal and effective. Particularly, they pro- 
vide for a greater range of activities as an in- 
tegral feature of each unit, and because of the 
increased amount of overt activities, there has 
appeared at last the name “activity curriculum.” 


New Type of Advance Begins 


The five steps of advance have been mainly in 
the means rather than in the objectives. Up to 
this point, the basic objectives remain the tradi- 
tional academic skills and the textbook type of 
information. The vitalizing of the activity cur- 
riculum has been for the purpose of bringing the 
young people more abundantly and effectively to 
achieve the old objectives. 

We have now reached a point where a new 
type of advance has begun. In our long experi- 
ence with activities as means, we are coming to 
discover their values as ends or objectives. We 
are discovering that life is a tissue of doing, and 
that continuity and proficiency of doing are things 
of worth and of need. We are coming to see that 
the person best trained for the affairs of this 
world is not one who has merely got his credits 
by engulfing certain bodies of verbalized second- 
hand information and by attaining certain aca- 
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demic skills of language and mathematics, but 
rather one who has come through long experience 
rightly and consistently to do daily the thousand 
kinds of things that make up wholesome and 
civilized human living. 

The stage of curriculum advance upon which 
we are now entering rejects the static objectives 
to which until now we have held, and sets up con- 
tinuity of right human living as the all-compre- 
hensive objective. This is a fundamental change. 
It calls for thoroughgoing reformulation of the 
entire program of public education. 

As we view the steps toward this culmination, 
the so-called progressives seem really, in some 
respects, to be out in advance. They have seen 
the futility of the traditional objectives, and have 
been rejecting them. Also, they see with increas- 
ing clearness the nature and value of numerous 
vital activities as ends and not merely as means. 
The chief criticism that one would urge to their 
movement is that they are slow to see human liv- 
ing in a balanced way and to set up the difficult 
actual realities as the objectives. They find it 
easier and pleasanter to create at the school an 
isolated world of academic make-believe in which 
the children can irresponsibly disport themselves. 
So while the self-styled progressives are out in 
advance, they greatly need to supply themselves 
with chart and compass. The world that now 
blindly ambles toward its destruction needs the 
guidance of those who know where it should be 
going. 

As the general profession discovers with rea- 
sonable certainty the nature of the good life, it is 
solving the problem of direction, and is charting 
the new course upon which it is currently em- 
barking. In the following paragraphs, we pre- 
sent a brief synopsis of the curriculum theory that 
is rapidly coming to take shape within the minds 
of the members of the profession. 


The Emerging Activity Curriculum 


1. The purpose of education is to help individ- 
uals as directed by themselves to live the good 
life throughout its seventy-year continuity. Such 
a life at every stage of its advance is to be a 
balanced one and to include every ingredient in 
proper amount that is normal to the nature, age 
and situation of the individual. The round of its 
activities will then include the physical, social, 
practical, intellectual, esthetic, economic, political, 
recreational, domestic, religious, philanthropic, 
protective, linguistic, creative and whatever else 
properly enters in as an element of high-grade 
civilized living. 

2. The good life is an individual matter for each 
person because of the individuality of his native 
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endowment, of the situations which condition the 
character and sequence of his experiences, and of 
the inner drives in instincts and sense of duty 
that must actuate it. In the degree in which these 
conditioning influences are different, it must vary 
from person to person. The extremes will differ 
widely. 

3. To help one educationally to live the good 
life is to provide him with the opportunities and 
conditions of that form of the good life that is 
most appropriate for one of his nature, situation 
and past experiences. The conditioning involves 
giving information, supplying patterns, guidance, 
stimulation, and supervision. 

4. The help given will aim to awaken as rapidly 
as practicable those powers of self-help that will 
enable the individual to find his own opportunities 
and to condition and guide his own behavior. As 
his powers of self-help increase, all educational 
direction from outside himself will decrease. The 
outside help must be very large during infancy, 
quite large during all of the preschool period, 
large during the primary school years, less but 
yet extensive during the elementary school ages, 
rapidly diminishing during the high school period, 
and vanishing as he brings his schooling to a close. 


Family Is Chief Educator 


5. Biologically, it is normal for children under 
supervision to be thrown largely, and- youths 
mainly, on their own resources, and to plan and 
guide their own activities. For maximum unfold- 
ment of their inherited natures, and for arrival 
at the fully matured adult level, it is indispensable 
that self-direction, motivated by sense of respon~- 
sibility, be operative under supervision in the 
fullest measure practicable. 

6. The good life is to be lived almost entirely 
out of school during the earliest years, mostly out 
of school during childhood and youth, and quite 
completely so during the fifty years of adulthood. 
One’s education must then be mainly the result 
of the way he carries on his out-of-school activi- 
ties. Upon the elevation of these activities the 
school will focus its efforts. 

7. The chief conditioners, guides and super- 
visors of the good life by the children and youths 
are the families. The family is then the basic, 
and the chief, educational institution. 

8. Owing to the complexity of the good life and 
of much of the conditioning necessary, the family 
unaided is usually not competent to induct the 
children and youths into the more complex and 
difficult activities. For this reason, schools are 
established as specialized auxiliary agencies de- 
signed to give expert assistance to the families in 
getting those kinds of high-grade activities prop- 
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erly under way. As the school does so, the respon- 
sible and socially efficient family will do every- 
thing possible to make and keep the activities 
thus started by the school properly and continu- 
ously operative in the out-of-school lives of the 
young people, and thus relieve the school as early 
and as rapidly as possible of the temporary re- 
sponsibility delegated to it. 

9. The teacher is primarily a specialist in high- 
grade human living. It is his function to coop- 
erate with the families in discovering the kind 
of life-continuity that appears to be appropriate 
for each individual child or youth. The teacher 
should see the part that the family itself can and 
should do directly for itself, and also the more 
complex and difficult part that must be taken over 
temporarily for direction by the school. As the 
teacher thus discovers as exactly as the conditions 
permit the course that each individual life should 
run, he will provide the necessary opportunities, 
conditioning and guidance at the school, and coun- 
sel and cooperate with the families in their guid- 
ance of the much larger volume of home and gen- 
eral community activities. 

10. Each life runs its individual course. Each 
curriculum then must be an individual thing, dif- 
ferent from every other. The appropriate chan- 
nels can be discovered with exactness only by 
those in intimate contact with the affairs of the 
child, his parents, his teachers and himself. 


Daily Planning of Curriculum Details 


11. While there are general guiding principles 
that enable parents and teachers to foresee in 
advance the long general course that is normally 
to be run, yet they cannot foresee or foreknow 
the specific and concrete details of the course that 
is to be actualized. The current living in the 
concrete, which is the only form in which it can 
exist, if it is to be adjusted to the conditions with 
the greatest practicable exactness, must be 
planned from day to day according to the condi- 
tions that arise. The details of the curriculum 
then are to be planned currently under the guid- 
ance of the general principles that properly gov- 
ern the several fields of human behavior. 

12. The manual or other printed material that 
is placed in the hands of the teacher is to assist 
him in his adherence to, and application of, the 
numerous guiding principles. The primary pur- 
pose of the manual will be to make the general 
principles clear. A secondary purpose will be to 
economize the teacher’s time and labor by showing 
the wide range of possible activities in each field 
as alternative suggestions from among which to 
select in planning for the concrete situations actu- 
ally met with. 
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13. Even more important than the teacher’s 
educational manual is the one that is to be sup- 
plied to parents for their guidance in conditioning 
and supervising the current living of the child. 

14. Most important of all should be the manual, 
changed from year to year, that is placed in the 
hands of the maturing child and youth, as refer- 
ence help for his own self-guidance. Only as he 
learns rightly to live his own life, as guided by 
the inner light of his own intelligence, does he 
become properly educated. His manual should 
help him to this intelligence. 

15. The complexities of present-day society de- 
mand a level of generally distributed enlighten- 
ment far above that aimed at by our present 
schools or attained by our population. It is for 
this reason that public education, if it is to be 
sufficiently successful, must arrange to bring forth 
intelligence as the rank fruitage of a process of 
carefully cultivated intellectual growth, rather 
than as an alien thing merely grafted on passive 
or unwilling minds. 


Grafting Method Is Wrong 


16. The result needed is an understanding that 
has grown out of an intellectual experience of the 
type appropriate to, and normally conditioned by, 
the current world, and not the pretended or 
pseudo-intelligence that results from futile efforts 
to graft alien intellectual results upon minds that, 
most of their time, move in concrete channels 
that produce quite other intellectual fruitage. This 
grafting method stifles and confuses thought and 
judgment, and prevents the proper growth of a 
vigorous and integrated functioning intelligence. 

The deplorable intellectual state of our popula- 
tion is proof, not of inferior natural endowment, 
but of the misguided character of the attempt 
merely to hand over to persons a substitute intel- 
ligence, made for them by better minds than their 
own, and which they are to use in lieu of the one 
that normally should grow out of their own con- 
crete intellectual experiences. Obviously the cur- 
rent usual plan and program of intellectual edu- 
cation needs to be fundamentally changed so as 
to double or quadruple its efficiency. 

17. As this needful and possible higher level of 
understanding is achieved in properly balanced 
form, and by all of the population up to the limits 
of their potentiality, it automatically brings into 
being the things demanded and made possible by 
such enlightenment in the several fields of health 
care, family life, citizenship, vocation, leisure oc- 
cupations, general human associations and the 
continuance of the broadly balanced and life-long 
intellectual living that will maintain, increase and 
mature this understanding. 
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The Teacher’s Status 


By HARRY S. GANDERS 


itself is not minimized by 


DUCATION is y 
iw Americans 
teacher is. Pioneering and the later rapid 


but the contribution of the 
commercial and industrial expansion that led to 
evaluation of services in terms of salaries re- 
ceived did not elevate the status of the teacher. 
Neither the pioneer, with little formal education, 
nor individuals of the present era have thought 
enough about education in general. They have 
given even less consideration to the distinctive 
function of educations of different types. 
Consequently there has grown up a general feel- 
ing that anyone so fortunate as to have secured 
any education should certainly be qualified to prac- 
tice medicine, preach or teach. Doctors and law- 
yers with the help of state legislatures have 
dispelled the idea that just any college graduate 
can practice law or medicine. State laws do pre- 
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The teacher must help 
some thirty to forty chil- 
dren grow in the direction 
of their varying abilities. 


scribe “‘teachers’ certificates,’ but on the basis of 
absurdly low standards. As a result of the fact 
that almost anyone with one or more years of 
education above high school can get a certificate, 
so-called educated and certified individuals flood 
the teacher market. It was only in 1932 that one 
of our most populous and wealthy states discon- 
tinued granting teachers’ certificates on the basis 
of a single year of training above high school. 

The pioneer’s unjustified faith in the general 
efficacy of any kind of higher education has 
seriously hampered the professionalization of edu- 
cation. It is doubtful that there ever was a single 
college course that prepared students simultane- 
ously for law, medicine, education and any one of 
a dozen other occupations. Certainly, there are 
no such college courses today. There are college 
curriculums devoted almost exclusively to drawing 
or homemaking or to problems of chicken-raising. 
Credentials of college graduates who swell the 
army of so-called available teachers not uncom- 
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An autumnal view of 
the school of education 
campus, Syracuse 
University. Here pros- 
pective teachers learn 
that the 
teaching is an impor- 
tant, delicate enter- 


business of 


prise, requiring the 
highest order of intel- 
ligence and character 


and _ professionalism. 


monly reveal the 
absence of a single 
course in history, 
sociology, econom- 
ics and the litera- 
ture of the English 
language. The ma- 
jority of American 
university gradu- = 
ates have not xa 

‘ wae th 
taken a single . 
course in either art 
or music. Many 
would-be teachers have effectively avoided all 
courses in science, subjects that might have re- 
vealed to them some of the elementary facts about 
the world in which they live. 

There are, in contrast to the foregoing, well 
educated and professionally trained teachers. 
These have taken college courses designed to ex- 
plain the nature of our society, its science, its 
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culture and its art. Such have included in their 
college curriculums, courses about children, what 
they are and how they learn. It seems necessary 
at this time to remind ourselves, that professional 
preparation is a reality and that only qualified 
and competent teachers should be employed. 

As America, in her effort to rebuild her eco- 
nomic and social order, comes to closer grips with 
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fascistic and communistic theories, we shall rec- 
ognize the fact that it is only such qualified teach- 
ers who constitute a school, and that they are the 
vital agents for the perpetuity and security of 
our democracy. 

Every eighth grade graduate knows that real 
teachers are rare. To find and to maintain them 
on a high plane of efficiency is the central problem 
of education, a major responsibility of every citi- 
zen, aud a challenge to New Deal statesmanship. 
All efforts to keep schools in step with social 
change go for naught with teachers who do not 
understand society’s changing purposes. Teachers 
must know how the nation’s schools may be made 
to further, rather than to impede, progress. They 
must know how to adapt schools to the individual 
abilities and needs of children. 


Must Stimulate, Not Stuff Pupils 


Only teachers worthy of the profession can pro- 
duce self-contained individuals, persons who will 
know how to lead and when to follow, who will 
have the habit of getting at facts and thinking 
straight. Mediocrity cannot produce men and 
women of judgment and purpose. Only through 
real teachers can schools build character, develop 
sane attitudes and incite to higher aspirations. If 
schools are not to be impotent, we must have 
teachers able to interpret the evolution of the 
future state. Teachers should possess character 
and ability equal to that which will be demanded 
of the men and women citizens of tomorrow. 

We need teachers who know of what modern 
instruction consists. Listening to monotonous 
recitations, giving examinations and reporting 
failures are not teaching. Nor can responsibility 
for children’s progress any longer be shifted to 
parents. With untrained teachers, lessons are too 
often merely assigned and the real instruction 
must be given at home. Modern teaching must 
induce a child to put forth constructive effort and 
it must instill in him a desire to be a positive force. 
Each day the modern teacher aims to challenge 
the best that is in him. Acceptable teachers culti- 
vate initiative, reward independent thinking, de- 
velop judgment and inflame the imagination. 

Since it is acknowledged that a child’s own effort 
educates him, modern teachers stimulate rather 
than stuff. They study individual children in their 
different environments in order to select materials 
vital to the children’s education. Thus, they in- 
evitably become critical of community develop- 
ments inimical to wholesome development of 
childhood. They champion constructive forces in 
community life. Their duty is to set standards of 
taste in art, literature and manners. They give 
meaning to facts and interpret life. Such is the 
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Prospective teachers observe the children at 


business of teaching. It is an important, delicate 
enterprise. It requires the highest order of intelli- 
gence, character and professionalism. 

It would be a tragedy to assign children to 
teachers ignorant of effective techniques, who 
only half appreciate what teaching involves and 
who aim at the wrong goals. Many educational 
procedures taken for granted a decade ago have 
been discarded. Schools still utilizing the old 
methods limit intellectual growth and often de- 
stroy emotional stability. Lip and alphabet read- 
ing have given way to phrase and sentence 
reading. Individual instruction, directed study 
and projects have been substituted for the old 
type recitation. Guidance is provided to bring 
children of varying abilities in contact with ap- 
propriate subjects. If children are to study the 
up-to-date facts that bear on problems of current 
significance, teachers as students of the modern 
scene must continuously select materials. 

In the modern school, unit organization and 
objective examinations are a necessity. Old accu- 
sations of “the child is dull,” are obsolete where 
there are classification, diagnostic testing and 
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remedial teaching. Scientific tests direct study to 
mastery of the unknown, instead of the old drills, 
which were monotonous repetitions of the known. 
Educational measurements implement teachers 
for knowing instead of guessing. Modern teachers 
annually digest the findings of hundreds of scien- 
tific investigations. Teaching without knowledge 
of these data would deprive children of the bene- 
fits of a generation of scientific advance. 

Fitting children into a school machine, as was 
done for most of us, requires little special knowl- 
edge. But swift reorganization of school programs 
to meet changing needs of millions of youth is a 
herculean task. The formalism of unprofessional 
teaching imposed upon our intricate and adaptable 
schools would do irreparable harm. 

Modern teachers must be broadly and deeply 
educated. They must know the past and be able 
to appraise present civilization. When father went 
to school almost any college graduate was con- 
sidered fully capable of teaching school; today not 
so. Teachers must know the intricate complexities 
of social and economic life. If they are to teach 
American ideals, they must know life and expe- 
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rience first hand the nation’s culture. How can a 
teacher unacquainted with the world, unfold the 
great drama of civilization? It would be a tragedy 
if teachers, who set standards and ideals for our 
children, should be poorer in culture and expe- 
rience than the children themselves. 

Breadth and depth of culture are not guaran- 
teed by the usual college course. Culture results 
from a rich home background, a thorough educa- 
tion, vacations devoted to travel and study, varied 
contacts and much reading. There must be par- 
ticipation in the social, economic and artistic life 
of the people. Only exceptional persons can achieve 
a real education and only the educated can teach. 


Qualities Essential to Teacher 


In addition to a broad education and apprecia- 
tion of the vital purposes of the school, its pro- 
gram and its technique, the modern teacher must 
be old-fashioned in the possession of sterling qual- 
ities. A teacher as an individual personality must 
be inferior neither to leader nor to statesman. 
Personal traits that would ensure preeminence in 
any field are essential. This is true because the 
finest qualities of life cannot be taught. They are 
built through interplay of personalities. 

The galaxy of qualities essential for teachers 
include vitality, enthusiasm and confidence. Teach- 
ers must be attractive, fair and just. If they are 
to be positive forces in the lives of children, they 
must be intelligent, scholarly and efficient, blessed 
with good judgment, a sense of humor and un- 
common resourcefulness, 

Only strong personalities radiate spiritual 
power, and only fine natures are patient and sin- 
cere. There must be hope for a bright future for 
every child, and belief in progress. Only teachers 
with a solid foundation in old-fashioned virtues, 
who have been thoroughly educated and profes- 
sionally trained, can comprehend the new deal and 
lead youth to its realization. 


Careful selection of prospective trainees and 
sound educational and professional preparation 
can be left to higher education. Individual states 
must raise the level of certification and guarantee 
retirement of superannuitants, but the federal 
government must help secure the funds. But re- 
gardless how high the ideals of any profession, 
experience shows that salary determines the qual- 
ity of the human material that enters it. Salaries 
also determine the level of any service maintained. 

If we are not to jeopardize the intellectual prog- 
ress of our nation, youth must be provided with 
competent leadership. The challenge to states- 
manship in the new deal is for teachers of per- 
sonality and power who are thoroughly educated 
and professionally prepared. 








Better School Practices 


Progressive Education 
in Action 


This summer we tried a new project. 
For years we have had a regular sum- 
mer school for pupils who desire to 
make credit in the formal school sub- 
jects but we decided to go a step 
further than the traditional school and 
try out something different. 

We proposed to a group of boys 
that we would teach a course in car- 
pentry for eight weeks. Those who 
cared to enroll could do so under the 
following conditions. They were to 
work under the direction of the in- 
structor six hours daily for eight 
weeks, the work to consist of general 
repair work, new construction of va- 
rious kinds, and furniture and equip- 
ment production, all to be real, first- 
class carpentry work. For this each 
boy would receive one full credit and 
$25 in compensation. A fine class was 
enrolled. 

It was made plain to the boys that 
industry, attention to duty and regu- 
lar daily application were essential. 
This class has been a great success 
from every point of view. The pupils 
made unusual progress in manual arts 
and we feel that the school was justi- 
fied in paying the compensation for 
the labor in addition to giving school 
credit for the learning. — R. E. TOPE, 


Superintendent of Schools, Grand 
Junction, Colo. 
Educational Dramatics 
in Junior High 
From the old Italian Commedia 


dell’arte comes our present day crea- 
tive dramatics. Just as the Commedia 
dell’arte was an important part of life 
in the days of the sixteenth century, 
so is creative dramatics becoming a 
fundamental part of our junior high 
school of today. 

This form of dramatics is by no 
means a frill in our educational sys- 
tem. The material and methods used 
in creative dramatics deal with actions 
and their effects, and these afford a 
unique opportunity to build charac- 
ter as well as fine attitudes and ap- 
preciations, and to inspire the pupil 
with a love for high standards and 
ideals. 

The Jefferson Junior High School in 
Long Beach, Calif., offers a creative 
dramatics course to its 8A classes. 
From the words of the pupils, an ade- 
quate idea of the course may be 
gained: “We like creative dramatics 
because it gives us a chance to use our 
own ideas and imaginations. We can 
make up our own scenes and dialogue 
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instead of learning the speeches given 
in the book.” 

For the first ten weeks of the se- 
mester, the pupils are given short 
stories, ballads and narrative poems to 
dramatize. The remainder of the se- 
mester the pupil is given freedom, un- 
der guidance, to dramatize anything 
he wishes so long as it conforms to 
the high standard set by the first part 
of the semester. 

This is the procedure in the class: 

Step I— The pupils are given the 
story to read thoroughly to themselves. 

Step II — The manuscripts are then 
taken from the pupils and are not 
given out again. 

Step III — After thorough reading, 
there is a class discussion of the back- 
ground of the story, as well as the 
theme, mood, characters, situation and 
scenes. (Nothing is said about the 
actual conversation except that cer- 
tain ideas must be brought out in the 
speeches. As you know in creative dra- 
matics, the dialogue is absolutely free 
and extemporaneous, varying with 
every playing.) 

Step IV — The class is divided into 
groups or play casts (the number in 
each cast depends on the characters in 
the story.) Each cast has a director. 
Those pupils who need to develop 
leadership traits are appointed as di- 
rectors. 

Step V— Each director takes his 
cast to some place on the school 
grounds for a short rehearsal. It is 
during this rehearsal that each cast 
exercises its creative power and origi- 
nality because each dramatization 
should have various interpretations as 
to scenes, conversation and _ panto- 
mime. 

Step VI—After a rehearsal of 
about twenty minutes the plays are 
ready to be given before the class 
audience. 

Step VII —In giving the plays, no 
actual properties are used. A chalk 
eraser becomes a sandalwood box, a 
bouquet of flowers, a pill bottle. A 
chair is a fireplace, a stove, a stage- 
coach seat. What could be greater 
training for imaginations! 

Step VIII — During the first four 
or five weeks when the players are 
self-conscious adverse criticism is never 
given. Sincerity and seriousness are 


the only things demanded by the class 
teacher at that time. 

The objective of the creative dra- 
maties course is not the accomplish- 
ment of a certain perfected perform- 
ance, but rather the development of 
the play as it is worked out entirely 


by pupils. It is during the develop- 
ment of the play as well as its per- 
formance that the education of the 
whole child has its chance. Each pupil 
is eager to make a commendable im- 
pression. He knows this can be ac- 
complished by any one or all of the 
following requisites: his poise and 
lack of self-consciousness; his accurate 
understanding of the characters of the 
play; his choice and use of vocabu- 
lary; a pleasing voice, and originality. 
Thus the ramifications of creative dra- 
matics are unlimited in both the in- 
tellectual and the emotional fields. 
For several years the results of this 
course have shown that this creative 
activity arouses the inner self of the 
child, frees his personality, and cor- 
relates school work with life in gen- 
eral.— IONA PETTEYS, Jefferson Junior 
High School, Long Beach, Calif. 


Selecting Modern 
Language Texts 


In the schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia a method of text selection has 
been adopted which has proved a demo- 
cratic one, satisfactory to modern 
language teachers. Its committees seek 
in the physical make-up of texts an 
attractive cover, a firm binding, dur- 
able paper and clear type, with maps 
and pictures definitely related to read- 
ing content. 

In beginners’ texts they seek the in- 
ductive method, with connected reading 
of varied content, correct and idio- 
matic, as the basis of all study, a basic 
vocabulary of high frequency words 
and idioms scientifically grouped to 
train for word recognition, unit ar- 
rangement of subjects, single empha- 
sis in grammar, the sentence the mini- 
mum unit of instruction and exercises 
for functional drill and mastery of 
minimum fundamental processes, and 
correct letter forms. 

For reading texts content is sought 
within the potential range of pupil in- 
terests and varied in form, content and 
length. It is desirable to maintain 
proper balance between the traditional 
and the modern. Supplementary ma- 
terial is recommended. — EMILIE MAR- 
GARET WHITE, German Teacher, Cen- 
tral High School, Washington, D. C. 


If you have practical suggestions that might help other 
school administrators T he NATION’S SCHOOLS will 
be happy to have them for inclusion on this page 
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New Legislation Affecting Personnel 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


reaching changes appear to have been 
made in state laws relating to pupil per- 
sonnel. Compulsory attendance laws remained 
largely unchanged. An effort to raise the school- 
leaving age in Massachusetts was defeated. Sev- 
eral states made minor changes in the statutes 
regarding the tuition of nonresident pupils. The 
general tendency in this area is for the state, or at 
least some unit as large as a county, to assume the 
responsibility which formerly rested upon a local 
school district with respect to its pupils who at- 
tend school as nonresidents in other districts. 
Moved by the pinch of the depression upon the 
personal finances of teachers, a few states have 
temporarily relaxed the training requirements 
prerequisite to certification. Some other states 
have made further advances in the long-standing 
general movement toward raising the standards 
of admission to the teaching profession. Nevada 
continues the emergency act of 1933, which pro- 
vided that certificates may be renewed for two 
years without fulfilling summer school require- 
ments. Colorado has reduced the requirement of 
attendance at an institution of higher learning 
prerequisite to the renewal of certain teachers’ 
certificates, hitherto ten weeks, to five weeks.? 


De the current legislative year no far- 


Training and Certification 


On the other side of the ledger, Minnesota 
authorizes independent school districts to stipu- 
late in teachers’ contracts that the teacher shall 
receive specified additional sums if he attends 
summer schools. Perhaps the most definite for- 
ward step was taken in Oregon, where existing 
provisions for teachers’ examinations are re- 
pealed, effective at the beginning of 1937, and the 
state board of examiners is abolished as of the 
same date. Beginning in 1937, new elementary 
teachers will be required to have had one addi- 
tional term of training each year until 1941. The 
effect is to raise the present requirement of two 
years of normal training to three years. 

Colorado provides that a teacher forfeits all 
claim to compensation unless and until his certifi- 





1For the information presented in this article I have drawn heavily 
upon data collected by Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school law in 
the United States Office of Education, to whom my indebtedness is 
hereby acknowledged. 
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cate is registered in the office of the county super- 
intendent in the county wherein he teaches. 
Alaska has established rules for the certification 
of teachers in private and denominational schools 
in the territory. Arkansas authorizes county or 
district boards of education to contract with any 
public teacher-training institution for the opera- 
tion of a public school embracing grades one to 
twelve or any part thereof, as a model training 
school for the contracting institution. 


The Teacher’s Contract 


Alaska makes it unlawful for any school board 
member to inquire into the religious or political 
affiliations of any applicant for a teaching posi- 
tion. This law resembles the famous New York 
act of 1932, which is similar in tenor, and resulted 
chiefly from alleged widespread discrimination on 
religious grounds by bigoted board members. 
Alaska also prohibits the employment by the terri- 
tory or any subdivision thereof, including school 
districts, of a husband or wife whose spouse is 
regularly gainfully employed and earning an aver- 
age income of not less than $200 per month. 

Arkansas provides that school district boards 
of directors cannot elect teachers for the ensuing 
year until after the annual school elections have 
been held and the newly elected directors are in 
office. Delaware has repealed a law which re- 
quired boards of education to notify in writing by 
March 15 all teachers who were not to be re- 
employed, stating reasons for the termination of 
their employment; and substituted a new statute 
requiring such teachers to be notified by May 1, 
but silent as to whether or not reasons must be 
stated. 

Nevada requires that 80 per cent of the teach- 
ers employed must be residents of the state. An- 
other act revamps the provisions against nepotism. 
In school districts employing more than one 
teacher hereafter no newly employed teacher may 
be related to any trustee within the third degree 
of consanguinity or affinity, and widows are not 
exempt from this restriction unless they have one 
or more dependents. Still another act provides 
that teachers’ oaths may be administered by school 
officers. Oregon reconstructed the tenure law, 
which, however, applies only to cities of over 
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20,000 population as before (Portland and Salem). 

The trend toward at least partial restoration 
of depression salary cuts, already noticeable for 
some time among progressive city school systems, 
seems to have made some progress in the legisla- 
tures of 1935. The Delaware state school appro- 
priation law contains sums allocated specifically 
to restore 50 per cent of the salary reductions 
imposed in 1933. On the other hand, Maryland 
gives evidence of a belated hangover by reducing 
the salaries of teachers and supervisory Officials 
in the county school districts by from 10 to 15 
per cent. 

In several states the minimum salary situation 
has been improved in different ways. Colorado 
placed teachers of music, manual training, draw- 
ing and analogous “special subjects” within the 
protection of the minimum salary law, which had 
hitherto applied only to teachers of the so-called 
“regular” subjects in the curriculum. Iowa raised 
the basic minimum from $40 per month to $50, 
effective July 4, 1935; and the attorney-general 
ruled that the act applies to all contracts for the 
current school year, even if entered into before 
July 4. Oregon restored the minimum teacher’s 
salary of $75 per month, which had been 
suspended in 1933. Indiana established a salary 
scale of automatic increases amounting to $2.50 
per month for each year of experience (for ele- 
mentary and high school teachers) up to and in- 
cluding the fourth year; and like increases of 
$2.50 per month for elementary teachers for each 
eighteen weeks of training above the minimum 
seventy-two weeks up to and including a hundred 
and forty-four weeks. Thus an elementary teacher 
may qualify for a minimum salary exceeding the 
basic minimum by as much as $20 per month. 


Teachers’ Retirement Systems 


Colorado limited the permissive tax levy in first- 
class districts for the retirement of teachers to 
one mill. Indiana permitted teachers who have 
not as yet become members of the state teachers’ 
retirement system to do so by presenting applica- 
tions before Dec. 31, 1936. Iowa redefined the 
sources from which retirement funds may be 
created in the existing systems in Des Moines, 
Sioux City, Cedar Rapids and Davenport, as fol- 
lows: (1) assessment of not to exceed 1 per cent 
of teachers’ salaries, or any higher percentage 
which may be authorized by the board of educa- 
tion and agreed to by a majority of the teachers; 
(2) an annual tax levy producing a sum not ex- 
ceeding the amount derived from the assessment 
of teachers’ salaries for the current year, and (3) 
interest on any permanent fund which may have 
been created by gift or otherwise. 
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Nevada provided that retirement allowances be 
paid monthly instead of quarterly as heretofore. 
Oregon created an interim commission of two 
senators and three representatives to study plans 
for a statewide teachers’ retirement system and 
make recommendations to the 1937 legislature. 

Texas has proposed a constitutional amendment, 
which will be voted upon at the next general elec- 
tion, providing for a statewide teachers’ retire- 
ment system. 

Utah established a statewide teachers’ retire- 
ment system by virtue of a law enacted this year. 
Previously there had been a local retirement sys- 
tem in operation in Salt Lake City. It will be 
recalled that New Mexico provided for the estab- 
lishment of a statewide system in 1933. Thus it 
may be said that the forward march of the move- 
ment toward universal adoption of statewide 
retirement systems for teachers, though it was 
undoubtedly retarded by the exigencies of the de- 
pression, was never brought to a full stop. In the 
immediately ensuing years it may be expected to 
be rapidly accelerated, especially after the inaug- 
uration of the vast national system of contributory 
old age benefits, from which teachers and other 
public employees are excepted. 

The Utah act places the system under the ad- 
ministration of a retirement board of seven 
members, three being elected by the retirement 
association, and three being state officers ex- 
officiis: the superintendent of public instruction, 
the secretary of state and the attorney-general. 
The seventh member is appointed by the governor. 
Eligibility for retirement in regular course is 
predicated upon thirty years of service, of which 
twenty years have been in Utah, or upon attain- 
ment of the age of sixty by a woman or that of 
sixty-five by a man. Benefits vary according to 
length of service and average salary. Provision 
is made for suitable annuities for teachers who 
have already had long service, and who enter the 
system within one year. 


Personnel Other Than Teachers 


School employees other than teachers have im- 
portant places in the operation of the great enter- 
prise of public education. Recognition of this fact 
is reflected by a newly enacted Indiana law pro- 
viding that school bus drivers shall present cer- 
tificates of good health and of physical and moral 
fitness. In a vast social undertaking like the 
public schools, quality of personnel is of supreme 
importance. For this reason the possibilities of 
further progress by means of legislation tending 
to improve the profession of teaching and build 
up the quality of nonteaching school employees 
should be constantly studied. 
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Blue Law Blues 


By DENNIS H. COOKE 


ANY teachers’ contracts are typical blue 
M laws. How the teacher conducts his 
classes often seems to be of little or no 
interest to many school boards. But what teachers 
do outside of school hours concerns them to the 
extent that many teachers’ contracts are full of 
restrictions on their personal freedom. For ex- 
ample, a Virginia contract specifies that teachers 
shall not keep company with “sorry young men.” 
Such restrictions as this, along with many com- 
plaints thereto from teachers, led to an inves- 
tigation of the extent to which such provisions are 
written into teachers’ contracts. 

Requests for copies of teachers’ contracts were 
made to every state department of education, to 
approximately 500 county superintendents, and to 
some 500 city superintendents, representing every 
state in the Union. One or more replies was re- 
ceived from forty-six states and the District of 
Columbia. Missouri and Montana were the only 
states from which no replies were received. Con- 
tract forms were sent in from thirty-seven states. 
Replies from school units in the remaining nine 
states and the District of Columbia indicated that 
teachers’ contracts were not used in the particular 
school systems. Contract forms were received from 
303 school units, a large number of which were in 
the Southern states. Several provisions from cer- 
tain contracts are worthy of mention. 


Dismissal Is Penalty for Marriage 


In some schools the “act of dancing’ seems to 
be a pedagogic sin, as evidenced by the following 
quotation from a teachers’ contract in Arkansas’: 
“Said teacher further agrees not to participate in 
or attend any dance or card game during the term 
of service nor encourage any pupil to do so.” 
Anderson reports a young teacher’s letter regard- 
ing her contract: “My contract requires me to re- 
frain from keeping company with young men in 
the community. Yet I must live in the school dis- 
trict and remain here three week-ends out of four 
during the entire year. I must not dance, play 
cards, or be out late on week-day nights; in fact, 
they want me to be an old maid.’”” 





1All contracts from which these quotations are taken are filed in the 
author’s office, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

2Anderson, Earl W., “Hamstringing Our Teachers,’’ Atlantic 
Monthly, 145: 390-97, 1930. 
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If dancing and playing cards on the part of the 
teacher are pedagogic sins in some communities, 
to get married is an educational crime in others, 
the penalty for which is either dismissal or some- 
thing worse. Several quotations, illustrative of 
certain contractual provisions regarding marriage 
are given below. 

Alabama: The marriage of a woman teacher 
during the school year automatically terminates 
this contract. ; 

Arkansas: In the case of women teachers this 
contract becomes automatically terminated if the 
teacher marries after accepting employment. 

Georgia: The marriage of a lady teacher will 
automatically terminate her contract unless per- 
mitted by the board to finish the current year. 

Mississippi: The marriage of a lady teacher 
during the term of this contract will be considered 
by the board as automatic resignation. 

North Carolina: That if the party of the second 
part should marry during the school year this con- 
tract is automatically void. 

Tennessee: Said party of the first part, if an 
unmarried woman at the time of election to the 
position named in this contract, understands and 
agrees that marriage nullifies this contract. 

Virginia: Marriage during the life of this con- 
tract nullifies all provisions herein stated. Salary 
is subjected to recovery by the school board if this 
provision is secretly evaded. 

Wisconsin: That marriage of a woman teacher 
at any time from the date of acceptance hereof 
to the end of the school year 1934-35 shall auto- 
matically terminate her contract of employment 
and right of remuneration thereunder and after 
the date of marriage. 


Teachers Must Work Week-Ends 


Owing to the rigid restrictions of many commu- 
nities teachers are not permitted to spend the 
week-ends out of the community. They are re- 
quired to become seven-day workers. The follow- 
ing quotation was taken from a teachers’ contract 
in Mississippi: “I agree to spend my week-ends 
in except at such intervals as the superin- 
tendent may designate, and to enter into the com- 
munity life of said city insofar as my time, talents 
and reasonable periods of recreation may permit.” 
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In another community in Mississippi the 
teacher agrees, in her contract, “to give of her 
time and means to aid in all matters which may 
be for the best interest of the community.” In a 
Tennessee town the teacher promises, ‘“‘to work to 
the best advantage of the school and community in 
the capacity to be designated by the principal.” 


Must Not Accept Any Other Work 


It is generally agreed that teaching is or should 
be a full-time job during the regular school term. 
But as small as teachers’ salaries are in some com- 
munities, it does seem that school boards would 
permit teachers to earn a few dollars doing extra 
work. Not only must teachers work in the com- 
munity over week-ends, but, in the light of the 
following quotations, it seems that they must keep 
Saturdays free and refrain from any other type 
of work: 

Arkansas: That he will not engage in any other 
business during the school term without the con- 
sent of the board. 

Mississippi: All teachers are subject to the call 
of the superintendent for miscellaneous services 
at the school building on Saturdays, whenever, in 
his judgment, said services are necessary. 

Mississippi: | further agree that in accepting 
this position to teach, I am precluded from con- 
sidering and entering into any other agreement or 
contract of any nature that would in any way, 
under the rules of said school, interfere with my 
promptly entering upon the performance of said 
agreement and carrying it out according to its 
terms. 

Virginia: The party of the second part agrees 
to attend such meetings as the superintendent may 
call on Saturday, not to exceed eight during the 
year. 

Some teachers do not even have their noon re- 
cesses free from school responsibilities, as evi- 
denced by the following quotation from a contract 
in Alabama: “Will you supervise pupils part of 
noon recess and assume whatever extracurricular 
supervision the superintendent sees fit to require 
of you?” 

tegardless of training and efficiency, the teach- 
ers in some communities are denied school posi- 
tions if they are related to any member of the 
board of education. Because a few school boards 
have abused their unlimited authority to appoint 
teachers, well trained and superior teachers are 
eliminated by having to abide by the following 
type of contractual provisions (illustrated by a 
quotation from a contract in Arkansas): “The 
teacher states that he is not related to any member 
of the school board within a degree prohibited by 
the laws of the state of Arkansas and further 





agrees to conform to all requirements, rules and 
regulations of said board.” 

The penalty for the nonpayment of debts is dis- 
missal as revealed by the following quotation from 
a Tennessee contract: ‘“‘Where a second garnish- 
ment is served upon the city or the board of 
education, as against an employee, or where an 
employee voluntarily takes advantage of the bank- 
ruptcy laws, the board shall have the right to 
cancel this contract at its option.” A Virginia 
contract reads as follows: “Two garnishees filed 
with the clerk and supervisor will mean dismissal 
from the service, with the right of appeal to the 
board, before final dismissal.” 

“How I conduct my classes seems to be of no 
great interest to the school authorities,” writes a 
young teacher, “but what I do when school is not 
in session concerns them tremendously.’* The 
following quotations are given to show the impor- 
tance that school boards attach to conduct. 


Restrictions on Teacher’s Conduct 


Alabama: That the party of the first part here- 
by reserves the right to annul this contract and to 
dismiss the party of the second part for immoral- 
ity, misconduct in office, insubordination, incom- 
petency, wilful neglect of duty, or whenever, in 
the opinion of the board, the best interests of the 
school require it. ... 

Indiana: It is agreed by the parties hereto that 
in case the said .. . should be dismissed from said 
school by said employer, or their successors in 
office, for incompetency, cruelty, gross immorality, 
neglect of business, or violation of any of the 
stipulations of this contract... . 

Massachusetts: Neither this nor the pending 
section shall affect the right of a committee to sus- 
pend a teacher or superintendent for unbecoming 
conduct. 

Mississippi: That the party of the second part 
will conduct himself or herself at all times, in and 
out of school, in such manner as is becoming a 
teacher. 

North Carolina: In addition to my school work 
I agree to conduct myself at all times in a manner 
that will reflect credit upon my profession and in 
keeping with the social and moral standards pre- 
scribed by the board of school trustees. 

South Carolina: Reserving the right, however, 
to end and terminate this contract at their option 
with the approval of said . . . county board of 
education, for inefficiency or misconduct on the 
part of said teacher. 

Tennessee: It is further agreed, that said 
teacher is to refrain from any and all questionable 
forms of pastimes. 
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Tennessee: To show such care in matters of 
dress and conduct as will avoid unfavorable com- 
ment or criticism. 

Vermont: Said board of school directors may 
without liability to said board or town terminate 
this contract for inefficiency, failure to fulfill rea- 
sonably the conditions of this contract, conduct 
unbecoming a teacher, or for other adequate cause. 


No Dates During School Week 


A number of school boards do not permit teach- 
ers to date during school nights. The following 
quotation from an Alabama contract is an illus- 
tration of this fact: “Do you promise that if 
employed, you will not have company or go 
automobile riding on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday nights?” 

A Mississippi contract reads, in part, as fol- 
lows: “It is further understood and agreed by the 
parties hereto that no teacher will play society to 
the detriment of the school or unnecessarily frolic 
on school nights or indulge excessively in any sort 
of socials during school nights, the superintendent 
to be the judge in these matters and to warn 
teachers, and should they persist in violating this 
regulation it shall be deemed sufficient cause for 
dismissal.” 

A male teacher, writing in the Nation a few 
years ago, tells of a school in Missouri which 
asked him to sign a resignation with his contract, 
the resignation to become effective, together with 
forfeiture of all salary which might be due him, 
if he should smoke a cigarette, pipe or cigar at any 
time, in any place during the period of the con- 
tract. The contract governing the employment 
of teachers in a consolidated school in Mississippi 
reads, in part, as follows: “That party of the 
second part understands and agrees that the 
smoking of a cigarette shall cancel this contract 
and make it null and void, at the beginning of the 
scholastic month on which such act occurs.” Ina 
city school in Mississippi the teachers are required 
to sign a contract which contains the following: 
“T affirm that I have not acquired the habit of 
smoking and I will refrain entirely from smoking 
from this date under penalty of forfeiting my 
right to teach in said city schools.” 


Teachers Must Not Fall in Love 


Probably the most absurd of all contracts is 
that reported by Stephen Ewing as being used, at 
one time, in an eastern North Carolina town. It is 
quoted as follows: 

I promise to take a vital interest in all phases of Sunday 


School work, donating of my time, service and money with- 
out stint, for the benefit and uplift of the community. 


‘Ewing, Stephen, “Blue Laws for School Teachers,’’ Harpers Maga- 
zine, 156: 329-38, 1928. 
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I promise to abstain from all dancing, immodest dress- 
ing, and any other conduct unbecoming a teacher and a 
lady. 

I promise not to go out with any young men except in- 
sofar as it may be necessary to stimulate Sunday School 
work. 

I promise not to fall in love, to become engaged or se- 
cretly married. 

I promise to remain in the dormitory or on the school 
grounds when not actively engaged in school or church 
work elsewhere. 

I promise not to encourage or tolerate the least familiar- 
ity on the part of any of my boy pupils. 

I promise to sleep at least eight hours each night, to eat 
carefully, to take every precaution to keep in the best of 
health and spirits in order that I may be better able to 
render efficient service to my pupils. 

I promise to remember that I owe a duty to the towns- 
people who are paying me my wages, that I owe respect 
to the school board and to the superintendent who hired me, 
and that I shall consider myself at all times the willing 
servant of the school board, and the townspeople, and that 
I shall cooperate with them to the limit of my ability in 
any movement aimed at the betterment of the town, the 
pupils or the school.® 


Two Suggestions Are Offered 


This array of evidence shows that many of the 
extralegal and extracommunity provisions in 
teachers’ contracts should be eliminated. But the 
problem is how to eliminate them. Two sugges- 
tions are offered. First, each state should have 
a uniform teachers’ contract, used through the 
entire state, because as a general rule there is a 
smaller number of such provisions in state con- 
tract forms than in county, city and district 
forms. 

Few state contract forms contain such absurd 
requirements. But when local school boards are 
allowed to construct and use their own forms the 
way is paved for a large number of ridiculous 
blue laws and local prejudices to be imposed upon 
the teachers who are parties thereto. It is true 
that many states already have contract forms that 
theoretically are used by every school unit in the 
state, but the fact remains that in many states 
this form is used by few schools. Naturally the 
extent to which a state contract form is used 
throughout a given state is dependent, in a great 
measure, upon the degree of contro] that the state 
is permitted to exercise over the county, city and 
district school units. Probably this is an argu- 
ment for a more highly centralized form of state 
control over education. Certainly it is a problem 
that should be given consideration. 

A second suggestion is that superintendents 
and principals should develop within themselves 
a greater degree of professional stamina with 
which they can persuade their boards of education 
to eliminate the blue laws in their contracts. 


-— STbid. 
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Cleanliness and sunlight are health factors 
in cafeteria kitchens and in locker rooms. 








The health suite for school doctor or nurse 
is an essential in modern school planning. 























From a Doctor's Point of View 


cation must be impressed by the critical 

self-study of our public school programs. 
It is interesting that, after a century of public 
education in this country, there is much thinking 
and questioning as to what schools are trying to 
accomplish. The difference between the apparent 
objectives of operating school programs and the 
objectives indicated by the cardinal principles 
must impress many teachers. Certainly much 
search in present school programs would be re- 
quired to find evidence that pupil health is the 
first objective for which public schools should 
exist. In spite of this wide gulf between ideals 
and realized practice, attention to the health of 
school children has probably made recent progress 
well beyond that which might have been expected 
by the teachers or school administrators who are 
accustomed to dealing with things as they are, 
rather than as desired. 


H VEN a passive student of progressive edu- 


Preventing Hazards Not Chief Objective 


The scientific school health program has evolved, 
in theory at least, to the point at which it is con- 
structive and in harmony with the objective of 
modern thinking as to the desirable outcomes for 
children. In the course of its evolution school 
health work was concerned with negative ap- 
proaches to child health. It was concerned with 
certain elements recognized as destructive or in- 
imical to the child’s process of acquiring informa- 
tion. These hazards to the child’s health remain 
as a concern of the school health program, but 
their prevention is not the chief objective of pro- 
gressive school health activity. 

For most schools, however, a consideration of 
the health hazards to which children are subjected 
in school is still much in order. This is a funda- 
mental question which needs more study upon the 
basis of controlled scientific data. That there are 
certain hazards to child health resulting from 
attendance at public schools is not doubted by 
parents and physicians. That some of these are 
almost inevitable and part of the price to be paid 
for the many values of schooling may well be 
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the Public School 


By WARREN E. FORSYTHE 


maintained. The progressive educator will hardly 
be content, however, until such hazards to child 
welfare have been reduced by all means known to 
scientific endeavor. 

In a list of school health hazards may be men- 
tioned the spread of communicable diseases, the 
development of physical defects, malnutrition, re- 
tarded growth resulting from fatigue, overheating 
in classrooms, physical injury from play, damage 
from fire, and undersirable personality reactions. 
While these vary with many differences in schools 
and while some or all of them might exist to a 
greater extent if children were not in school, the 
fact remains that they are questions that should 
concern teachers and others who are responsible 
for the operation of our public schools. A critical 
study of these questions is assisted by little in the 
way of controlled data. Professional judgment, 
with all of its recognized limitations, must enter 
largely into a comprehensive discussion of these 
points. 


Certain Hazards Are Irreducible 


While an attack of measles or ringworm of the 
feet has many times been properly blamed upon 
the school, we must recognize that such events are 
more or less inevitable as the child lengthens its 
tow-line beyond the isolation of home life. If the 
school makes use of scientific methods to prevent 
the spread of communicable disease, it cannot well 
be blamed for the irreducible hazards of school 
programs. When available methods are not so 
used the schools are failing at an important point. 

Improper drinking facilities, untreated swim- 
ming pools, oversized toilet seats, door knobs, 
unclean locker room and shower floors, unin- 
spected and unimmunized children, and raw milk 
are among the situations that cause the schools to 
be blamed as spreaders of contagion. Generally 
unhealthful situations may cause the development 
of colds and tuberculosis. Teachers with chronic 
tuberculosis are known to have infected their pu- 
pils. 

The best studies of the effect of the school pro- 
gram upon physical defects of children indicate 
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Well lighted stairways and traffic guides 
help prevent injuries resulting from falls. 


Sunny, sanitary toilets and shops equipped 
with automatic dust removers are desirable. 























that defects of vision and hearing tend to progress 
with added years of school life. Prolonged near- 
vision, poor illumination, glare and difficult print 
are specific conditions found in schools that would 
be expected to injure children’s eyes. Whatever 
favors the development of colds would injure 
hearing sense. Book-carrying and ill-fitting desk 
situations in the development of spinal curvatures 
and poor posture have at least traditional validity. 
Malnutrition is a substandard condition recorded 
for about 20 .per cent of school children, not 
clearly defined and thought to result from several 
causes, some of which are possibly indirectly 
traceable to the effects of school life. 

Undergrowth and underdevelopment constitute 
another symptom complex in which chronic fa- 
tigue is probably basic. The production of fatigue 
is no doubt chargeable to school programs, par- 
ticularly those of the older nonprogressive type. 
The days when young children were forced by the 
hickory stick to sit still for long periods of time 
in uncomfortable seats and fix their attention at 
thirteen inches are now recognized as fatigue- 
producing times. The praise given to stimulating 
teachers who best are able to keep children on 
their toes for long periods of concentration is 
probably misplaced award so far as the health of 
children was concerned. Home work, evening per- 
formances of cantatas, and emphasis upon other 
pupil activity need checking up when the health 
of children is a primary concern of the school. 
Physical activity in the way of calisthenic drills, 
competitive physical exercises, games and many 
other situations in which the emotions associated 
with rivalry are played upon need attention in 
light of the importance of rest for proper growth 
and development of young children. Overheating 
of classrooms is a recognized source of the com- 
plex process spoken of as fatigue. 

Avoidable physical injuries such as sprains 
fractures and lacerations resulting from faulty 
play facilities and unsupervised play frequently 
cause parents to regard the school program as 
presenting hazards to pupil health. The all too 
frequent catastrophies in the way of deaths and 
injuries to large numbers of school children in 
fires are hard to explain as unpreventable. 

No consideration of health is at all complete 
that does not consider the importance of mental 
health. This newest member of the health family 
has found its place in the schools little better than 
in other social units. Mental hygiene may be re- 
garded as the scientific approach to character 
development. It is concerned with behavior and 
personality reactions, dealing for the most part 
with emotions. In comparison with homes the 
school is more likely to influence the emotional 
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life of the child favorably than otherwise, but this 
does not mean that schools are by any means free 
from health hazards of this nature. A well di- 
rected effort at removing such possible hazards 
will be concerned with problems of discipline, 
special classes, teacher personality, unsupervised 
play, and children who present difficulties of ad- 
justment. 

Probably the greatest hazard in this situation 
is the teacher who has failed to make her own 
emotional adjustment in an acceptable manner. 
The mental hygienist would regard the fractured 
bone on the playground as of little consequence 
when compared to the personality damage of a 
child that might result from its long contact with 
an emotionally unadjusted teacher. Hazards of 
this nature will probably have to be well recog- 
nized generally before the constructive possibili- 
ties of child personality and character develop- 
ment which are open to teachers will be realized 
and made effective. 

A review of child health hazards in our public 
schools is intended to be constructive. Our public 
schools are probably one of our most efficient pub- 
lic service agencies and a review of health hazards 
within them is not destructive criticism. Within 
a wide range of differences our public schools 
all have some, at present, irreducible hazards to 
pupil health, some preventable bad situations, and 
some features that reduce the health hazards of 
children who are not in schools. Attention to such 
situations upon the part of schools would meet 
with the approval of parents and of critical stu- 
dents, who wish even more to be proud of our 
greatest social service, public education. 





Children of Depression Poor 
Are Underweight 


The growth in weight of children of the depression poor 
has been slightly but definitely reduced, according to the 
second of the health and depression studies made by the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

The study deals with the relative change in height and 
weight, during 1929 to 1933, of urban children from (1) 
families that remained in comfortable economic circum- 
stances during the entire period, (2) families that re- 
mained poor, and (3) families that were comfortable in 
1929 but who had become poor by 1933. 

Children from six to nine years of age were studied. It 
was found that the children from families that had become 
poor failed by approximately 2 per cent to attain the 
weight of children in the group as a whole. Only the 
depression poor exhibited this definite downward trend 
during the five-year period. 

The average weight of children from the continuously 
comfortable families was approximately 4 per cent greater 
than the average weight of all children taken together. 
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Formal Report Cards Can Be Abolished 


And they were —in the public 
schools of Ventura County, Calif. 
How the change was prepared for 1 
the community and the way the new 
plan of informal notes and interviews 
with parents 1s working out are told 


By W. K. COBB 


reporting their children’s progress in the 

public schools has been demonstrated in 
Ventura County, California. Last fall nearly all 
of the elementary schools of this county abolished 
the formal report card and competitive marks 
and substituted informal notes and interviews 
with parents. Parents and parents’ organizations 
immediately endorsed the change. A survey made 
recently in one community showed that 99 per 
cent of the parents approved, without reservation, 
the newer method of reporting pupil progress. 
Many parents said, ‘We have been wanting a 
change like this for years.” 

The change was the result of the study and 
recommendations made a year ago by the Ventura 
County Guidance Committee, a representative 
group of educators of the county. This committee 
is a study group only and its recommendations 
were binding on no one. Much credit is due to 
certain school officials who experimented with the 
informal] letter and interview type of report in 
their own communities and discovered that the 
theories were sound and acceptable to parents. 
Parent-teacher associations also assisted in selling 
the idea to parents. 

After careful analysis of the early experiments, 
the guidance committee recommended certain 
principles that should be observed in reporting to 
parents. Copies of these suggestions were sent to 
all teachers in the county. They are given here in 
an abbreviated form. 

1. The community should be thoroughly pre- 


| reo parents prefer the newer methods of 
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pared in advance if letters and visits are to sup- 
plant time-honored competitive marks. 

2. Begin the letter with encouraging news. 

3. Close with an attitude of optimism. 

4. Solicit the cooperation of parents in solving 
the problem if one exists. 

5. Speak of the child’s growth: social, physical 
and academic. 

6. Avoid comparisons. At best they are odious. 

7. Speak of the child’s achievement in terms of 
his own ability. 

8. Compare the child’s efforts with his own and 
not with others. 

9. Remember it is our professional duty to 
know the reason why, if the child is not making 
what for him is normal growth. 

10. Remember also that this letter is a profes- 
sional diagnosis, and as such is as sacred as any 
diagnosis ever made by a physician. 

11. Send a few letters at a time. 

12. Be brief. 

13. Use a vocabulary the parents will under- 
stand. 

14. Ask parents concerning children’s hobbies. 

15. Invite parents to visit the school. 

The guidance committee also provided copies 
of suggested types of notes to be sent to parents. 
Members held meetings with groups of teachers 
to discuss procedures in preparing notes. In each 
community parents were advised in advance of 
the proposed change in method of reporting the 
school progress of their children and of the rea- 
sons for the change. This was done by letters, by 
speakers at public meetings held at schools, and 
through regular P.-T. A. meetings. While much 
has been published in educational magazines re- 
garding the desirability of making the change, 
many parents had to be convinced of the advan- 
tages of the idea. In this short article it seems 
inappropriate to dwell at length upon the reasons 
for making the change. However, some of the 
outstanding motives should be mentioned briefly. 

This type of report indicates the growth of the 
individual rather than his relationship to the 
group. The emphasis is placed on translating the 
pupil’s social, civic and emotional progress, as 
well as his academic growth. This method of re- 
porting emphasizes cooperation. It eliminates 
working for grades. It recognizes ability differ- 
ences. It eliminates from this source the develop- 
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ment of inferiority complexes and the resulting 
behavior problems. 

A well planned interview between the parent 
and the teacher, either at home or at school, may 
be the best method of reporting the pupil’s prog- 
ress to the parents. This is particularly true if the 
teacher is well enough acquainted with the family 
to speak frankly. However, this is the most diffi- 
cult method of reporting and usually the least 
satisfactory. 

Most schools prefer to use the informal note as 
a means of maintaining the proper home and 
school relationship. In writing a note the teacher 
has time to express her thoughts briefly and with- 
out interruption. Each word can be weighed and 
too much will not be said. 

Some schools are using a combination of the 
two informal methods of reporting to parents: 
writing informal notes and interviewing parents. 
Some set aside a special visiting week each quarter 
to encourage the parents to see the teachers at 
school. They report this to be a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. It is my opinion that a combination 
of the two methods of reporting is the most de- 
sirable arrangement. 

The form of the note should be given some con- 
sideration. A short note written on letter size 
paper invariably brought forth a response, writ- 
ten or oral from the parent. The blank space at 
the bottom of the sheet was an invitation to reply. 
A lengthy note, it was found, was likely to diag- 
nose the situation so thoroughly that the parent 
felt everything had been said. A short analysis 
was found to be more to the point. Good notes 
tell the parent as well as another reader the situ- 
ation in just a few words. The notes printed here 
are some sent to parents and are used by permis- 
sion of the writer: 


Dear Mrs. Atkinson: 

This is to report that Jon is progressing satisfactorily 
at school. His academic work is good and his attitude 
toward his work, his classmates and his teachers is very 
good. He knows his subject matter but is inclined to be 
somewhat careless in his written work and should show 
improvement there. 

Jon is a fine boy and is always courteous to me. I should 
like to have you look over his notebook carefully and sign 
it, please. Any suggestion you may have will be appre- 
ciated. 


Dear Mrs. Graham: 

This is to report that Marcia is doing satisfactory work 
at school. Her conduct is excellent, and her academic work 
well done. She is a fine penman, and all of her written 
work is neatly done. 


Dear Mrs. Martin: 

This is to report that Franklin is doing fair work in 
school. His attitude toward his school, his classmates and 
me is very good. He is at all times courteous and well- 
mannered. Franklin is capable of doing much better work, 


however. He needs to be watched to see that he is taking 
care of his assignments. Arithmetic seems a little difficult 
for him, and I shall be glad to give him individual help 
with his difficulties. Any suggestion you might have will 
be appreciated. 


Dear Mrs. Tomlinson: 

This is to report that Hubert is doing fair work in 
school. He is capable of doing superior work if he will 
apply himself, but up to this time he has failed to show the 
interest he should. Consequently, his school work is in- 
ferior to the kind that can be expected of him. 

Hubert is a good boy but is inclined to be “smarty,” and 
likes to have the other children notice him. He seems ner- 
vous and has the habit of talking in an undertone in the 
classroom. 

You will notice that part of his notebook is marked 
incomplete. Hubert has been given plenty of time for this 
work but failed to make use of it. 

I know that Hubert can do excellent work, for when he 
really tries he does very well. He is inclined to waste a 
great deal of time. At times, too, he is discourteous, not 
only to his classmates, but also to me. This he needs to 


correct. 

I should like you to examine his notebook and sign it, 
please. Any suggestions you might have will be appre- 
ciated, as I am anxious to have Hubert happy and inter- 
ested in his work. 


A parent likes a report of this type. It tells him 
just what his child is doing in school. It is written 
in understandable words, rather than a code based 
on percentages or letter ratings. It emphasizes 
the development of character and the qualities of 
good citizenship. It recognizes success, but does 
not overemphasize it. If the child is failing it tells 
the parent more than that fact; it tells him why 
the pupil is failing and invites the parent’s co- 
operation in helping the child. 

Children like the newer method of reporting to 
parents. It recognizes a great many of their abil- 
ities and fine qualities, which were never men- 
tioned on report cards. It eliminates the cut-throat 
competition that formerly made many so unhappy 
and helps to develop a fine sense of cooperation. 
It provides the incentive to do well without the 
artificial stimulus of competitive marks. 

Teachers like reporting to parents informally. 
It gives them an opportunity to come in contact 
with parents, to exchange points of view, and 
thereby to understand the children better. Teach- 
ers say that it is easier and quicker to write notes 
and that the information is more accurate than 
formal cards can be. 

Administrators like the informal note as a 
means of establishing proper relations between 
school and home. They feel that it has brought 
the school and the home closer together. 

Administrators, teachers and parents all seem 
to agree that the elimination of competitive marks 
and formal report cards is helping to a better 
understanding of our boys and girls and bringing 
about better attitudes on the part of the children. 
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The Elementary School Principal 
and His Relationships 


By A. H. RIDDELL 


principals and administrative and super- 

visory officials that seem to be necessary for 
effective organization, whether we are consider- 
ing the situation of a rural school principal and 
county superintendent or that of a city school 
principal and the city superintendent. 

Possibly we should consider briefly the office of 
superintendent and its duties and responsibilities. 
The superintendent is responsible for the develop- 
ment of the entire school program. He must plan 
and administer the finances, see to the care of 
properties, and, most important of all, develop an 
efficient educational program. 


[princi are certain relationships between 


Principal Must Keep Public Informed 


However the educational plans may be devel- 
oped, the superintendent serves as interpreter 
and administrator of the entire school program. 
The principal’s authority comes from the superin- 
tendent, and he is responsible to the superintend- 
ent. It is manifestly impossible for the superin- 
tendent of either a city or a county to contact 
directly the teacher, pupils and citizens of his dis- 
trict. The principal must represent the superin- 
tendent to the people of the community. In 
interpreting the educational program to the school 
and the public, and in carrying out the superin- 
tendent’s policies, the principal’s activities must 
be many and varied. It is his business to keep 
thoroughly informed on the instructional pro- 
gram. He must know the available materials and 
how to obtain them. He should sense the super- 
visory theories of the administration and cooper- 
ate absolutely to secure the best results. He should 
familiarize himself with the administrative poli- 
cies. 

Having learned these policies, it is the business 
of the principal to interpret them, and, so far as 
he possibly can, popularize them in his school and 
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in the community. Faculty meetings, parent- 
teacher association meetings and other public 
meetings give him opportunities for this work 
that he should not neglect. The principal can pre- 
pare and send to the homes bulletins of informa- 
tion at regular intervals. These bulletins may 
cover a wide range of information from details of 
the building operation to purposes back of certain 
educational procedures, and, if carefully and 
thoughtfully prepared, can be of great value. 

The principal should study his community, dis- 
cover its peculiarities, find out the feeling of the 
people on controversial points, and keep the super- 
intendent advised. He should keep the superin- 
tendent thoroughly informed on the activities of 
his school and should consult him on proposed 
departures from the planned program. 

He should study carefully and impartially the 
school program as applied to his particular school 
and advise the superintendent frankly on its effec- 
tiveness or shortcomings. 

The principal should study the physical needs 
of his plant and recommend necessary changes or 
additions. If the system is on a budget, he must 
consider his budget carefully in planning changes. 

If the system is democratic in its organization, 
there will be many councils and committees. Co- 
ordination and guidance councils, institute coun- 
cils, educational councils and course of study com- 
mittees on each subject, all must be operating 
continuously throughout the year. 


Aid in Shaping School Policies 


The principal should be ready to do his part 
either as a member or as leader, as the superin- 
tendent may designate. It is in this field that the 
principal has his greatest opportunity to aid in 
shaping the school policies; if he neglects or re- 
fuses this work, he has no reason to complain if 
the school program does not suit him. 

In addition to these activities, the principal is 
responsible for the administration and supervision 
of his own school. Each principal has his own idea 
about what that means, and no two principals fol- 
low the same plan in caring for administrative 
details or in supervisory technique. 





These are the duties and responsibilities of the 
principal to the superintendent. There is a re- 
verse side to the picture. The superintendent can 
make or break a fine cooperative relationship by 
his attitude or demands. He must be absolutely 
professional in his dealings with principals. Per- 
sonalities, likes and dislikes, fraternal relation- 
ships and political affiliations must be kept in the 
background, if a perfect administrative relation- 
ship is to be preserved. The superintendent must 
be fair-minded and willing to recognize that cer- 
tain pet procedures that he has found successful 
in other situations are not advisable in the present 
situation. 


Relations to Special Supervisors 


In the supervisory field the relationship is en- 
tirely different. As in the administrative depart- 
ment, the superintendent is responsible for the 
entire program. The principal receives his super- 
visory authority from the superintendent and he 
is responsible to the superintendent for the super- 
vision of instruction in his building. The most 
important work of the principal is the improve- 
ment of teaching in the school of which he is head. 
He should have the benefit of the greater training 
and wider experience of the superintendent in 
doing this work, but in a large system there is 
such a variety of important duties facing the 
superintendent that it is absolutely impossible for 
him to devote any large amount of his time to the 
help of individual principals in solving super- 
visory problems. In the large school systems, 
superintendents have found it necessary to dele- 
gate many of the supervisory functions to special 
supervisors. 

The number of specialists employed depends 
generally upon the size and wealth of the district. 
Usually we find a general elementary supervisor, 
a primary supervisor, and supervisors of art, mu- 
sic, physical education, nature study, health and, 
occasionally, penmanship. It is between this group 
of specialists and the principal that conflicts occa- 
sionally occur. 

The type of supervisor who plans definite 
courses for teachers to follow, then travels about 
from building to building checking up on teachers 
and principals to see that his instructions are 
being followed, is responsible for a considerable 
amount of the confusion that arises between su- 
pervisor and principal. The more clearly the su- 
perintendent defines the duties of both super- 
visors and principals, the less conflict there will be. 

The principals should study their teachers most 
carefully to know the strong points and the weak- 
nesses of each individual. The principal himself 
cannot be an expert in every line, so while he 
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knows the teacher’s need, it is quite probable that 
he cannot give her the required help. It is in this 
situation that he should call the expert to give 


the teacher the help she needs. I am quite in 
sympathy with the plan now practiced by many 
special supervisors to visit teachers only on the 
invitation of the principal. 

The principal should have the situation thor- 
oughly prepared for the supervisor. He should 
analyze the situation critically and make a written 
report showing all the major problems. This sur- 
vey should indicate any personal peculiarities, 
training and experience of the teacher. It should 
list her strong points and her weaknesses. It 
should give a clear-cut analysis of the class intel- 
ligence, as indicated by mental tests, accomplish- 
ment as shown by standardized tests, behavior 
attitudes and general home background. 

Rating of teachers is an item that gives rise 
to conflict. It is obvious that someone must meas- 
ure the efficiency of the teacher in some way. In 
education, the product of the teacher is so abstract 
that no definite measure of results is possible. The 
teacher’s success must be measured by her appar- 
ent effort, her attitude, her ability, her coopera- 
tiveness and her progressiveness. Now who should 
make this estimate? 


Who Should Rate the Teachers? 


The supervisor who comes to the building infre- 
quently and sees but one phase of the teacher’s 
work can hardly give a fair rating. If the super- 
visor visits with the purpose of evaluating work, 
he is likely to have a critical attitude that will 
make it impossible to give the teacher the help 
she should receive. The supervisor should be free 
to come to the teacher in a spirit of helpfulness 
and the teacher should feel free to tell all her 
weaknesses, which she certainly would not do if 
she thought the supervisor were rating her. 

The principal has a broader view of all phases 
of the teacher’s work, sees her more frequently, 
and can probably make a more accurate estimate 
of the effectiveness of her work. The superin- 
tendent should give definite information to teach- 
ers, supervisors and principals as to who is re- 
sponsible for the rating of teachers. 

The superintendent can do much to create a 
satisfactory relationship between principals and 
supervisors by holding carefully planned meet- 
ings at which he will explain fully his own philoso- 
phy of education and the educational program he 
is trying to put over. Once principals and super- 
visors have the same conception of the work that 
is to be accomplished and understand thoroughly 
the definite duties and responsibilities of each, 
there is little likelihood of conflict. 
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Dressing Up the Textbook 


RTISTS and typographers whose level of craftsmanship is high are at last 
being called in to make the school book appear as a good book should — 
simple, without affectation, suited to its purpose, and yet a delight to the eye. 
In the exhibit, “School Books of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow,” which has 
been on display at the Lakeside Press Galleries, Chicago, during the past summer, 
the best examples of textbook printing arts were gathered from nineteen countries. 
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In addition to the foreign books and an 
interesting show of early American school 
books, the exhibit presented five modern 
texts —the exhibitor’s contribution to the 
school book of tomorrow. 

A geometry, designed by Vale Faro, is 
printed in a modern face. The sans serif fig- 
ures used are more legible than the conven- 
tional modern and old style figures, making 
the type especially suitable to the subject. 

An arithmetic, done by Dwiggins, has 
been planned without designs and illustra- 
tions. The type is printed in two colors — 
red and black — and the resulting pages are 
decorative and easily read. 

The primer on display, credited to Chicki 
Lasley, is set in 24 point, the type face used 
in the title of this article. 

Frances Poe designed the -Third Reader 
exhibited, with its illustrations that are 
amusing and pleasingly modern. The body 
type is also large. 

The fifth “book of tomorrow” is a geog- 
raphy. Lester Beall has conceived for it an 
extremely modern design with very large 
photographic illustrations, heavy black side 
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this might be a suggestion worth copying. 
The pupil could have a paper bound book 
for his sole use, fresh books being issued 
the next term and the old copies discarded. 
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tefrfry lo Say — 


T HE profession is looking up. This wouldn’t have happened thirty 
years ago: The swank London Terrace Apartments, New York, puts a 
picture of pretty Mary McGrath, school teacher, in their advertise- 
ments in the newspapers as indicating the attractive tenants they 
have. There wasn’t any London Terrace thirty years ago. 


I my time I have noted many cases of outsiders discovering talent in 
the members of a teaching staff and luring them into higher positions 
in some other system, much to the surprise of a principal or a superin- 
tendent. But I have also known administrators, with a keen power of 
discovering excellence, who have encouraged growth and independence 
with brilliant success. Frank Cody is one of this sort. He is worth 
study. Paul Stetson is another. 


T us kind has increased notably during this century. The superin- 
tendent dreading the success of his principals will soon be a dodo— 
extinct. An administrator can be a florist, delighting in the blooms of 


his garden. 


C HILDREN, naturally, exercise our sympathy, awaken our love, stim- 
ulate our minds and contribute to our happiness. An adult coming 
into the presence of children instinctively beams, unless there’s some- 
thing the matter with him. 

You remember Novalis, don’t you? That Moravian philosopher 
charmed the world a hundred and thirty years ago. Remember him 
for saying, “Where children are, there is the golden age.” Amongst 
all the great contributions of researchers to a science of education the 
old Novalis belief is unimpaired. 


Lixe all blessings children pall if you have too much. To ask a teacher 
or a superintendent to take a Sunday School class is to suggest lower- 
ing his value in his regular place. 


WHEN a citizen wishes to honor a teacher as a guest in his home the 
children on that occasion should be lent to an aunt or a friend. A 
guest ought not to be brought to an atmosphere like that of his own 
workshop. If you make a present to a woman who works in a candy 
shop, don’t give her a box of confectionery. 


Y our position in the classroom makes you, much of the time, the 
most conspicuous object in it. The children can’t escape. Law, disci- 
pline and custom keep them there. For mercy’s sake make yourself 
as worth looking at as you can. Meriel Willard’s canvass of business 
women shows that they will forego the party dress if necessary in 
favor of natty clothes for working hours, not merely because the cus- 
tomers are better pleased but the wearer of pleasing attire tires less. 
Take care of your looks. Whoever is a sight outwardly won’t get very 
far with insight. 


heen MV Curdsow 
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Built for Tomorrow’s Needs 


By E. P. TOOKER 
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With an eye to the future, the town 
of Quogue, Long Island, has built the 
trim little school building pictured 
on the opposite page. Name acres of 
ground surround 1t. The design is 
capable of easy extension. One of the 
architects here tells the story of this 


modern school and community center 


UOGUE, a picturesque little town situated 
on the south shore of Long Island some 
seventy miles from New York City, is 

known best for the advantages it offers summer 
settlers and visitors. For this reason, its modest 
all-year-round population of between 800 and 900 
swells to 3,000 during three or four months of the 
year. 

The very presence of these out-of-towners lends 
it significance — people of means, many of them, 
who maintain within its boundaries pretentious 
homes and who take a certain pride in its affairs. 
Quogue, too, like many other towns similarly sit- 
uated, is growing steadily, its neighboring farm 
lands assuming new importance particularly dur- 
ing these times of economic changes. 

It was inevitable, therefore, in considering 
plans for a new grade school that future expan- 
sion be carefully considered. It was wholly logical 
also, because the homes are widely scattered, that 
such a building serve general community pur- 
poses. Quogue, moreover, is a thoroughly progres- 
sive settlement. It demanded more than merely a 
school building; it needed a center which young 
and old could not only enjoy but point to with 
pride. 

The first step was the selection of the site, a 
property comprising some nine acres, well situ- 
ated and affording adequate space for expansion 
at no sacrifice to recreational facilities. With the 
building program, a carefully conceived landscap- 
ing plan was worked out to assure a setting that 
would minimize the institutional atmosphere and 
lend a homelike and inviting appearance. 

The building proposed must not merely be ade- 
quate for needs within the next two or three years, 
it was agreed, but should be designed to develop 
into a combination grade and high school build- 
ing should occasion some time demand. Further- 
more, it must be essentially modern in detail. 
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The plan, as finally achieved, provides for six 
grade rooms, each with an ultimate capacity of 
forty pupils, and a thoroughly modern combina- 
tion assembly room, gymnasium and cafeteria. 
The cost complete, including general construction, 
equipment and landscaping, was $128,300.64. 

The design is colonial, red brick with slate roof, 
and comprises two wings, one story in height, 
running at right angles to each other. The main 
wing runs north and south. Adjoining it on the 
right and running east and west is the second 
wing. In addition to the six grade rooms in the 
main wing are the principal’s office, a teachers’ 
room and the stage of the assembly hall. The 
assembly room constitutes the entire second wing 
with a kitchen adjoining, also separate entrance 
and lobby providing access from the west side 
of the building. 

Such an arrangement, it will be seen, provides 
adequate opportunities for expansion, Further- 
more, the combination assembly and gymnasium 
are two standard classrooms in length and a class- 
room plus a corridor in width so that if the time 
ever arrives when conditions make necessary the 
development of a combination grade and high 
school building, this area may be readily converted 
into two classrooms and a larger auditorium and 
gymnasium constructed to meet the increased 
need. Or if it be found more desirable, additional 
facilities may be provided to the south. 


Well Finished and Equipped 


Floors throughout are asphalt tile with the ex- 
ception of the kindergarten where rubber tiling is 
used. The corridors are lined with California tile 
wainscoting. To the left of the main entrance is 
the principal’s room with two large windows fac- 
ing north and east. Adjoining it is a small room 
that is used for radio purposes. This installation, 
which cost $1,148.58, permits outside hook-ups to 
every part of the building as well as broadcasts 
from the principal’s office to the classrooms. 

Classrooms providing desks for forty children 
line each side of the main corridor, three on a 
side. Toilet facilities for boys and girls are pro- 
vided on the east side between the classrooms. 
Built-in wooden wardrobes are part of the equip- 
ment of each room with adequate ventilation at 
the top. One side of the rooms is lined with cork 
boards; on the other are blackboards. A book 
blackboard is also part of the equipment. Each 
room is provided with a ventilating system. 

At the rear of the corridor is the kindergarten, 
a spacious room with a large bow window facing 
east and two smaller windows affording a south- 
ern exposure. The floor is rubber tiling with every 
now and then inserts of animals in black. Furni- 
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By a quick change, the auditorium becomes the cafeteria or a place for community suppers. 
Folding tables are recessed in the walls. They are pulled out in the photograph above. 


ture in scale to meet the requirements of the 
youngsters is finished in red and green, and ad- 
joining the main room is a toilet with small sized 
fixtures. Parchment shades on the ceiling lights 
are appropriately decorated. The room is equipped 
with such familiar recreational accessories as a 
slide and a sand pile. 

At the right of the main entrance is the teach- 
ers’ room attractively 
furnished in wicker. A 
doorway leads from this 
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hallway provides access to the school auditorium. 
The auditorium is finished in cork wainscoting 
and acoustic plaster. On the north side, two doors 
open on to the front. One of these is merely an 
emergency exit, and the other a regular entrance. 
Between these two doors are inserts which pull 
out revealing folding tables recessed in the walls, 
making it possible to utilize the room for cafeteria 
purposes or community 

d rT] suppers and lunches. The 
south side of the room is 
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practical. The cost of equipping the kitchen was 
slightly more than $1,300. 

In addition to other modern equipment, the 
assembly room was furnished with sound picture 
equipment at a cost of $2,000. This is adapted not 
only to use within the school organization but is 
equally well arranged to serve community inter- 
ests. The stage, too, has draperies and equipment 
totaling $530. 

The modern note is conspicuous throughout. 
The building boasts among other things the most 
modern of time clock systems, fire alarm systems 
and call bells. Drinking fountains are located in 
the corridors. Toilet fixtures are of the latest 
design, automatic and school type. Shower baths 
have been installed. Electric plugs are conve- 
niently located for floor polishing machines, and 
a central vacuum system assures thorough clean- 
ing throughout the entire building at minimum 
time and effort. 

Some specific items of cost have already been 
indicated. Others are equally significant. General 
construction is figured at $74,448.50; plumbing, 
$7,295.00; electrical, $5,164.00; heating, $10,- 
458.00; oil burning equipment, $1,773.00; furni- 
ture, $3,940.00; lighting fixtures, $1,242.00; sew- 
age disposal, $1,189.15. 

Reference has already been made to the land- 
scaping, which was carefully 
arranged to provide the building 
with the proper setting. The 


cost was approximately $17,000. big book blackboard as well. 


One of the six classrooms, show- 
ing cork boards on one wall, 
blackboards on another and the 


Access to the building is by a wide driveway, 
thus affording a wide expanse of green lawn 
across the front. Originally thickly wooded, this 
space was cleared, graded and filled in with top 
soil to assure a proper foundation. Because of the 
sandy nature of the soil and the need for almost 
constant artificial watering during the summer 
months, an irrigation system was installed with 
sprinklers scattered here and there, making it 
possible to water thoroughly all parts of the lawn. 
The power house is located well in the rear. 

A careful selection was made of all plants and 
shrubbery used to bank the walks and beds around 
the building. Preference was given to those in- 
digenous to that section of the country and others 
which might be expected to withstand the rigors 
of high winds and severe winters by the sea. 
Plenty of bayberry and barberry were utilized 
with some laurel, forsythia and other shrubs. 

The rear of the property is devoted to the out- 
door activities of the school. Here a ball field is 
provided and ample amusement facilities for al- 
most every type of sport are available. 

Quogue is assured adequate school accommoda- 
tions for some years to come, which is precisely 
what was intended in the purchase of nine acres 
of ground and the erection of a building that 
might easily be extended at any time. In addition, 
it can boast of a modern commu- 
nity center, well adapted to gath- 
erings of parent-teacher groups 
and civic bodies of Various types. 
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Above is pictured a broadcast of a 
reading lesson from the first grade 
room of Ellis School, Rockford, Ill. 
To the left the school nurse goes on 
the air with the events of a typical 
morning in her office. High school 
pupils act as announcers, two of 
whom are shown on the opposite 
page. Their use prevents the pro- 
grams from being identified too 
closely with any one school official. 
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Radio Makes 
Community 


School-Wise 


By B. I. GRIFFITH 


«C ‘ex: afternoon. This is the twenty- 
ninth in a series of Know Your Schools 
programs presented by the Rockford 

Public Schools over radio station WROK.” Had 

you tuned your radio to our local station at 5:15 

on any Wednesday afternoon of the last two school 

years you would have heard this or a similar an- 
nouncement. 

Recently the public school world has become 
extremely conscious of its relations with the pub- 
lic. The public has become much aware of the 
schools, at least as far as school taxes are con- 
cerned. Whether the public is aware of its schools 
on any subject other than cost is the responsibility 
of the schools. At least it was so decided in Rock- 
ford. 

In addition to the usual methods of school pub- 
licity such as the newspapers, bulletins to parents 
and bulletins to teachers, the local radio station 
was decided upon as a practical and personal way 
of informing the citizens of Rockford as to what 
the schools were trying to do, how they were try- 
ing to do it, and what they were doing. Accord- 
ingly an agreement was made with WROK for a 
weekly half-hour program. Incidentally, we were 
surprised at the warmth of our reception by the 
radio people. Not only did they allow us free time 
on the air, but they were always ready with help- 
ful advice and criticism. 

The type of program has taken several forms; 
the talk, the interview, the round table discussion, 
and the demonstration of real school experiences. 
The last has proved to be the best type of school 
radio program for several reasons. People are 
interested in what goes on within the school. We 
realized from the first that the quality of our pro- 
grams would not stand comparison with the 
programs that could be obtained with a turn of 
the dial. Therefore our programs must have a 
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personal, local interest if we were to hold an 
audience. For this reason we have used each year 
more than 1,000 pupils and teachers in the series 
of thirty-two programs. This has had its results 
for, as one boy said to his teacher, “Everybody in 
my block is going to hear my program.” 

We realized that the span of attention of the 
radio audience is short, and that the radio listener 
expects to be entertained. The ancient right of a 
teacher to be dull is challenged by the radio. For 
this reason we organized the programs into parts 
of from five to ten minutes in length, with school 
music groups furnishing the interludes. Most of 
the programs finally resulted in a combination of 
exposition by a teacher or principal, illustrated by 
a dramatic incident taken from the classroom or 
office, set off by school music. 

Knowing little more about broadcasting than 
this, we launched into the project. A meeting of 
the chairmen of the vertical supervision groups 
was called. They were told that they, or someone 
they would select, would be responsible for a radio 
program. The announcement took their breath 
away. But they realized that here was a new 
opportunity. They were aware that the radio is a 
great educational agent, that many interests are 
using it for educational purposes. It was there- 
fore their responsibility to attempt to master the 
technique of this new medium. 


Only Requirements Made of Teachers 


Teachers sponsoring programs were given full 
responsibility and credit. The director offered his 
service in suggesting methods of building pro- 
grams, criticizing script and helping select voices. 
The only requirements were: that the program 
be carefully timed; that a final copy of the script 
be furnished the office two weeks before the broad- 
cast, and that a rehearsal be held in the studio 
two days before the program went on the air. The 
music supervisor was to have full charge of all 
music on the programs. A high school pupil acted 
as the announcer. This prevented the programs 
from being identified too closely with any one 
school official. 

Later it was discovered that the telephone could 
be used to hear rehearsals in progress in various 
parts of the city. This did not take the place of 
the studio rehearsal but offered two distinct ad- 
vantages. Much time was saved in not having to 
go all over the city to hear rehearsals. This 
method removed all sight impressions and gave a 
more accurate sound picture than when the critic 
could see those taking part. For this reason the 
telephone was used also to select voices for parts 
in programs. Even an untrained person can de- 
tect a good radio voice over the telephone. 


We have learned much, sometimes by sad expe- 
rience, about constructing and producing pro- 
grams. The music people have found new fields to 
conquer in placing voices and arranging instru- 
ments. They, as well as the rest of us, have found 
the microphone a severe critic. An instrument 
slightly out of tune may not be noticed when the 
band or orchestra can be seen. But when it is 
heard over the radio, it is distressing. This fact 
furnished a new challenge for perfection. Pupils 
worked harder to be able to qualify for a broad- 
cast. 

If we listen to excerpts from a few of the pro- 
grams, we can best catch the spirit of the broad- 
casts. The announcer, who is a high school pupil 
and has been selected because of her excellent 
voice and reading ability, opens the program. 


The First Grade Broadcasts 


“This afternoon, we are to visit the first grade 
room of Ellis School. Imagine that you have just 
stepped into the room. You see before you thirty 
six-year-old boys and girls busy with their work. 
They have almost completed their singing lesson 
for the afternoon. We hear them as they sing 
their last two songs, ‘Little Boy Blue’ and ‘Bobby 
Shafto.’ ” 

When the songs are completed, the announcer 
continues: 

“‘And now while the boys and girls are prepar- 
ing for their reading lesson, we want to tell you 
something about them and the work they are do- 
ing in reading. We must remember that this 
group of 1B children has been in school only nine 
weeks. They have already acquired a reading 
vocabulary of more than 100 sight words with 
which they are able to read many interesting 
stories. 

“In the development of this vocabulary, under- 
standing has been particularly stressed. By at- 
taching meanings to the words, the vocabulary has 
been easily acquired and retained. 

“The aim has been to develop fluency in reading 
on the part of the pupil through meaningful use 
of this vocabulary. The basic reading has been 
supplemented by many stories built from this vo- 
cabulary on charts and blackboards. 

“The next voice you will hear will be that of 
Miss Grace Caldwell, the teacher of first grade of 
Ellis School, as she begins the reading lesson.” 

Then follows a reading lesson which is much 
like the ones that are conducted daily in thousands 
of first grade rooms. Yet, there is always some- 
thing thrilling about the achievement of the first 
grade pupil in reading. The radio in this case 
was able to convey much of the classroom atmos- 
phere. It is hard to imagine a listener who would 
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not have been stirred by the enthusiasm and ac- 
complishment of this first grade as they were 
heard over the radio that afternoon. 

Or let us listen to Olive Barber, principal of 
Peterson School, as she concludes an explanation 
of social studies in the elementary grades and 
then introduces a class in community living. 

“The second grade children have started to learn 
something about transportation and are beginning 
to discuss earlier methods of travel. We are not 
attempting to show anything they have learned. 
They are learning. You will hear the questions 
asked and the suggestions made in an actual les- 
son. These will undoubtedly show you that there 
must be much clarifying of thinking and correct- 
ing of erroneous ideas when one is seven years 
old. These small boys and girls have always lived 
in a world of automobiles, ocean liners, subma- 
rines and airplanes. How could one travel with- 
out them? 

“The teacher, Miss Swenson, will lead the dis- 
cussion and try to answer their questions. 

“Miss Swenson is speaking.” 

MISs SWENSON: We have talked about how the 
Indians used horses and ponies to pull their drags; 
and also that they rode on the backs of horses and 
ponies. Most of you children were much surprised 
to know that real Indians lived right here where 
we live. ... Have you a question, Bertil? 

BERTIL: But, how did the first white men come 
here? 

MIss SWENSON: That’s a good question, Bertil. 
How do you think they came, boys and girls? 
Ronald? 

RONALD: I think they came in auto trucks. 

Miss SWENSON: Julanne, what do you think? 

JULANNE: Maybe they had to walk here and 
carry their things on their backs. 

Miss SWENSON: Clinton, what do you think? 

CLINTON: They might have tied big wings on 
their backs and flown here. I saw a picture of a 
man in the “Airplane Book” on the reading table. 
He had tied wings on his back and he could fly. 

MIss SWENSON: That was how man first tried 
to fly like the birds, but people could never travel 
like the birds. Carol Jeanne, how do you think 
they came here? 

CAROL JEANNE: They could have come in boats 
on the river. 

MIss SWENSON: Richard, what have you to say 
about it? 

RICHARD: Maybe they came in submarines so 
the Indians couldn’t see them. 

MIss SWENSON: Clinton? 

CLINTON: They could have come in a seaplane. 

MISS SWENSON: No, this was long ago and they 
didn’t have seaplanes in those days. Bertil? 
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BERTIL: If it was long ago, they might have 
come in an old-fashioned airplane. 

Miss SWENSON: No, they didn’t come by auto 
truck, submarine or any kind of airplane, because 
in those days people didn’t have any of these ways 
of traveling. It was even before they had trains. 
It is true, as Carol Jeanne thought, some did come 
by boat. The first white man, named Stephan 
Mack, came here on an Indian pony. But there 
was still another way that the families came later. 
Beverly, what do you wish to say about it?” 

BEVERLY: They came in covered wagons. I 
know for sure because once I saw a show over in 
the ball park. It was when Rockford was one hun- 
dred years old. There they came in covered wag- 
ons. There was a big parade and lots of Indians. 

MIss SWENSON: That’s true, Beverly. How 
many remember that show or pageant given out 
at the stadium on Fifteenth Avenue? 

Here was a class really learning. Those who 
listened in that afternoon, no doubt were re- 
minded of the reason for maintaining schools. 

We have time for a small part of another pro- 
gram. 

ANNOUNCER: The Rockford board of education 
employs five nurses. Mr. B. M. Hanna, principal 
of Lincoln Junior High School, is with us this 
afternoon and will explain what the school nurse 
does for your child. Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. HANNA: ... In the junior high school we 
make every effort to safeguard the health of all 
pupils as well as to care for emergency cases... . 
Better than any word picture of mine, would be a 
visit to the dispensary in any large school, there 
to see the nurse at work. There one would see 
humorous as well as pathetic incidents. But the 
school nurse has arrived. She is ready in her 
white uniform, with a pleasant smile to greet her 
first callers in a busy day. Let us listen. 

Miss DAGNAN: Good morning, Bob. How are 
you this morning? 

ROBERT: O. K. 

Miss DAGNAN: Let me see, you have been out of 
school nine days. What was the trouble, Bob? 

ROBERT: I had the flu. Mother doesn’t think I 
should take gym this week. She wrote you this 
note. 

Miss DAGNAN: All right. This slip will admit 
you to the library in place of gym. If you feel 
weak or tired during the day, you had better come 
in and lie down for awhile. 

ROBERT: O. K. Thanks. 

JANE: Miss Dagnan, I have something in my 
eye. It has been there all night, and does it ever 
hurt! 

Miss DAGNAN: Just sit down here, Jane. Can 
you face the light a little more? There. That’s 





better. Now hold perfectly still. I am just going 
to turn this upper lid back. Hold still; that’s fine. 
There. See what was causing all your trouble? 
Just that little tiny black speck. 

JANE: It sure feels better. Thanks a lot. 

Miss DAGNAN: And, John, you have been out a 
whole week, haven’t you? 

JOHN: Yes, my mother is in the hospital. 

Miss DAGNAN: That is too bad. Anything se- 
rious? 

JOHN: Yes. Do you think she will get well? She 
has two kidneys. 

Miss DAGNAN: Yes, John. I am sure she will 
get along all right, even if she does have two kid- 
neys. 

DAviD: M-m-m. Have you got something for a 
toothache? Every time I eat or drink cold water, 
oh, boy, does she ever jump! 

Miss DAGNAN: Which tooth is it, David? 

DAVID: I guess it is that six-year motor. 

Miss DAGNAN: Not motor, David, molar, 
m-o-]l-a-r. 

DAVID: Well, anyway, that’s the one — oh, boy 
— she jumps. 

Miss DAGNAN: We'll try this and if it doesn’t 
stop, I shall give you a slip to go to the dentist. 
But you must have the dentist take care of it soon. 

Miss DAGNAN: Good morning, Mrs. Campese. 
Did you wish to see me about Joe? 

Mrs. CAMPESE: You excusa-me-pleese. I think 
this school-a-nurse business all-a-bunk. My-a-boy 
no gotta nothing. He not seek. I no lika my boy 
out-a-school. 

Miss DAGNAN: You are quite right, Mrs. Cam- 
pese, we do not like to have the boys and girls out 
of school either. Won’t you please sit down in 
here until we get over this rush. It will be just a 
few minutes. Would you care to put the baby over 
here on the cot? She is a nice baby. Do you have 
just the two children? 

Mrs. CAMPESE: No, I gotta ten kids. Lotsa 
work, ten-a-shirts, ten-a-pants, ten-a-everything 
in the wash. Lotsa work. 

MIss DAGNAN: Yes, that is a big family. I’ll be 
through in about ten minutes, Mrs. Campese. 

(Telephone rings) 

Miss DAGNAN: Hello. Yes, Mrs. Johnson. That 
boil on Jack’s neck is still bothering him? — 
That’s too bad. No, no, I don’t believe I’d poultice 
it. If it isn’t drawing I wouldn’t wait too long. 
No, I would have a doctor see it, you know a boil 
on the neck may become quite serious. Yes, I 
wouldn’t wait, and let me know how Jack is to- 
morrow, won’t you? Yes, thank you; good-by. 

Miss DAGNAN: Well, Alfred, did anyone from 
the health department call at your home yester- 
day? 
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ALFRED: Yes, he came, but I felt better ana 
mother didn’t let him in. 

Miss DAGNAN: If you will step into this next 
room, I shall soon see if you are all right to return 
to classes. 

ALFRED: It is just broken out a little bit on my 
chest. 

MIss DAGNAN: Yes, it is and all over your back. 
Mrs. Campese, will you please step to the door? 
I should like to have you see this boy’s back. See 
this rash? 

Mrs. CAMPESE: Yes, lots — red. 

Miss DAGNAN: All right, Alfred. I am afraid 
you will have to go back home. You see, Mrs. 
Campese, his mother thought he was all right for 
school this morning just as you thought Joe was 
all right. Neither one is really sick, but if Joe has 
measles and this boy has scarlet fever, do you see 
how serious it might be for the other boys and 
girls? We try to keep boys and girls well, not just 
take care of the sick ones. 

Mrs. CAMPESE: Please, you tell-a-me some- 
thing? Are all the boys and girls come in here 
this morning seek? 

Miss DAGNAN: Oh, no. Many were returning 
from illnesses and had to be examined before 
going to their classes. Then some are excused 
from swimming and gymnasium because of ill- 
ness, colds and skin troubles. Then we have these 
cots for the children who do not feel well during 
the day. They lie down for a short time and then 
go back to class. In this large case we keep a rec- 
ord of each child’s health from the time he enters 
the first grade until he is graduated from high 
school. 

Mrs. CAMPESE: You excusa-me-pleese. I no un- 
derstand before. Lotsa work to keep-a the boys 
and girls well. You tak-a-good care of my boy. 
Thank you. Good-by. 

Miss DAGNAN: Good-by, Mrs. Campese. Thank 
you for calling. 

Miss DAGNAN: Fred, we are ready for you. 

I regret that it is necessary to interrupt the 
program at this point. It will be noted, however, 
that it explains one of the newer additions to the 
school. To some, a school nurse might seem like a 
frill, but to those who know what the school nurse 
does, she is indispensable. 

Did people listen to the programs? That is the 
baffling question to radio producers. Some com- 
panies give away great sums of money to find the 
answer to this question. We were not in a position 
to do this. But a check through the schools showed 
that from 10 to 12 per cent of the parents were 
listening to each program. If we had an audience 
of only one or two thousand in a city of 85,000, 
we should feel well repaid. 
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Practicing Strict 
Economy in the 


Athletic Program 


By DANIEL M. ALPERIN 


nizant of the growing and positive demand 

for athletics by pupils and parents. Play- 
grounds, swimming pools, gymnasiums, athletic 
fields, camps and other facilities are now the rule 
in any plan for leisure-time and athletic activities. 
In many of the new secondary schools in New 
York City, some 25 per cent of the school space is 
given over to facilities for a motor and athletic 
activity program. 

As a result, athletic team activities have been 
greatly expanded. New games have been invented. 
Athletic team squads have grown greatly in num- 
bers. Considerable money is spent for the neces- 
sary equipment for these activities. In short, 
athletics in our schools has expanded in all direc- 
tions and in all forms and phases —to prepare 
American youth for a healthy personal growth 
and development and a knowledge of skills, rules 
and games for leisure-time activity of a whole- 
some type. 

One great problem faces the school, however. 
How can it meet this demand for more athletics, 
for a greater participation in athletics, in the face 
of rising costs for facilities and equipment? More 
equipment is vitally needed. Prices are higher. 
Athletic budgets have risen in all types and kinds 
of schools. Income for the support of athletics has 
fallen off to an alarming degree. 

The purpose of this article is to point out an 
organization for the most economical utilization 
of an athletic budget. Certain suggestions are 
made that are applicable in some way and to some 
degree in most schools. The organization sug- 
gested here has been followed with complete suc- 
cess over a period of some fifteen years. 

The organization and administration for ath- 
letics involve seven items, which are as follows: 


S nant boards and municipalities are cog- 
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Football and soccer shoes can be reclaimed, 
reshaped, straightened, cleated, soled and 
heeled, oiled, patched and sewed. Below is a 
storeroom view, showing individual shelves 
for the various types of athletic equipment. 
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I — The organization of a supervisory person- 
nel. An athletic committee should be organized, 
representing the needs of the teams, experts in 
the various sports, student opinion, and the treas- 
urer of the athletic or general organization. The 
chairman of this committee should be a sane, care- 
ful, sympathetic and interested member of the 
faculty. 

The personnel of this committee should consist 
of the body of athletic coaches, a student repre- 
sentative, A. A. treasurer and the chairman. The 
committee should meet at regular intervals and 
have its regular order of business, control all 
matters relating to athletics and represent the 
guiding and business force in a school for athletics. 

II — The preparation of the athletic budget. In 
line with the best business practices, the athletic 
committee must estimate income from all sources 
and then set up its budget. It might even suggest 
new forms of revenue. With this in mind, forms 
of various types must be created. Inventories 
must always be up to date. There must be com- 
parison of prices for the purchase of necessary 
equipment. The chairman of this committee be- 
comes the resident buyer and comparison shopper 
of the modern department store. 

Budgets vary. In some schools, certain sports 
are favored to the exclusion of others. In other 
schools, much money is wasted because of ineffi- 
ciency, favoritism and ignorance in the matter of 
costs and appropriations. Following is a budget 
for a secondary school with a register of some 
4,500 boys, for all items concerned with the man- 
agement of athletics: 


Football $ 800.00 
Baseball 500.00 
Basketball 275.00 
Soccer 225.00 
Track and cross country 300.00 
Handball 25.00 
Hockey 150.00 
Fencing 75.00 
Tennis 75.00 
Golf 50.00 
Lacrosse 150.00 
Swimming 75.00 
Intramurals 150.00 
Awards and insignia 75.00 
Gym team 75.00 
Wrestling 75.00 
Boxing 75.00 
Administration 150.00 
Laundry, cleaning and repairs 250.00 
Emergency fund 100.00 

Total $3,650.00 


Certain conditional elements will raise or lower 
this budget. The size of the school population will, 
in the main, cause little difference. Size of squads, 
home athletic field, volunteer or paid coaches, care 
in the collection of equipment and other purely 
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local items will affect the size of a budget. One 
guiding principle must be followed: No team 
should be organized unless there is a definite guar- 
antee that this team is safely equipped. 

III — The purchase of athletic equipment. The 
chairman of the athletic committee is the purchas- 


ing agent. Equipment should be compared for 
quality and material, as well as prices. There 
must be no favoritism. This is a business propo- 
sition. 

In the last analysis, good equipment stands up 
longer than cheap, shoddy equipment. The first 
cost may be high but in the long run it is cheapest. 
Bizarre color combinations should be avoided. 
Colors run in laundering and cleaning and cost 
more. Players tire of odd combinations. Sizes 
should be selected wisely. The sizes should be 
definitely and permanently marked on all equip- 
ment. 

The matter of shoes is always a problem. Aside 
from the cost, it is difficult to match up shoes to 
players from season to season. In football, base- 
ball, track and soccer, some combination should 
be worked out that will permit the boy to keep 
his shoes at the close of the season through some 
payment compromise. Some schools arrange for 
half the cost ; others for one-third the cost. In this 
way, in the long run, the school loses nothing by 
this arrangement. 


Should Require Receipt for Each Piece Issued 


IV — The distribution of athletic equipment. 
All equipment should be stamped with the name 
of the school. Receipt forms must be printed. For 
each piece or set of equipment, a receipt must be 
required. The coach should not give out new 
equipment until he has made up his first-string 
combination. 

Managers of teams should not be allowed to 
issue uniforms or other items of equipment. They 
are “‘buy boys,” with all the weaknesses of adoles- 
cents. 

Arrangements must be made with the adminis- 
tration of a school to provide for the return of 
equipment when a boy is discharged from the 
school. Just so, must the coach arrange for im- 
mediate return of equipment when he drops a boy 
from his squad. 

All receipts must be in the custody of the chair- 
man. There must always be a true tally between 
the inventory at the beginning of the season and 
the items on the individual receipts turned in by 
the players of any team. 

V — The collection of athletic equipment. The 
greatest loss occurs at this point. There are al- 
ways players, captains, parents and championship 
teams who, for sentimental reasons, desire to keep 
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a complete uniform or some item, usually the 
jacket or shirt. This should be permitted if the 
player pays the purchase price of the article. One 
is tempted strongly, at the close of a season, to 
yield to the many demands and appeals “‘to do the 
right thing for the boys.” If its members will 
think of the difficulties entailed in the purchase 
of this equipment, the athletic committee will be 
adamant to all appeals. 

All material should be collected on the day fol- 
lowing the last game. Material should be returned 
“as is.”’ Home washing ruins uniforms. The re- 
ceipts should be returned to the players. Arrange- 
ments can be made to send players home for items 
not returned. The longer a player holds on to his 
uniform, the more difficult it is to get it back. 


Collecting Used and Unused Material 


Material that is lost must be paid for, at the 
purchase price. Items that have been “stolen” in 
locker rooms must always be considered lost items. 
Otherwise, as coaches have experienced to their 
chagrin, they will find these stolen items gracing 
the forms of their erstwhile players at a later 
time. 

A safe storage room, with but two keys — one 
for the chairman and one for the custodian of the 
school building — should be provided. 

All used and unused material should be collected. 
Old balls can be repaired. New balls and other 
unused equipment can be returned for credit. Bats 
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Boy’s Pledge 

I hereby agree to return the articles received, when 
called for, or when due. If I do not return these articles 
I agree to pay for them at such figure as may be set by 
the Chairman of Athletics. 


Signature of Receiver 


Articles Received 





Signature of Receiver 
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can be used another season, as can first-aid mate- 
rial, cleats, laces and many other articles. There 
is a tendency to distribute this unused material 
at the close of a season. The managers, the mas- 
cot, the various helpers, all help themselves quite 
innocently. It is a custom. Those who labor to 
make both ends of a budget meet have another 
word for it. A wise chairman provides for this 
closing rush and collects all material before the 
division of spoils begins. 

VI — The repair and reconditioning of athletic 
equipment. As a general proposition, equipment 
can and should be cleaned, laundered, repaired, 
reshaped and revamped at the close of a playing 
season. In this way it will have a long life, reduce 
the budget and provide more equipment for a 
larger playing squad. 

All woolen, worsted and cotton items should be 
cleaned; the results are more satisfactory than 
laundering. There are many firms in all parts of 
the country that specialize in this work. Not only 
do they clean but they repair and darn tears in 
knitted material. They can repair any type of 
athletic garment. Shoes can be reclaimed, re- 
shaped, straightened, cleated, soled and heeled, 
oiled, patched and sewed. Head guards can be 
painted and varnished for another season’s use. 
Shoulder pads and other leather equipment can be 
reshaped and oiled. 

Members of a squad greatly appreciate clean 
outfits at the beginning of a season. It is hygienic 
and safe. It saves the new outfits for the varsity 
players and for the varsity games. 


Hints for Safe Storage 


VII — The storage of athletic equipment. All 
items after they have been returned from the 
cleaner and reconditioner should be inventoried. 
They may be labeled “new,” “good” and “fair.” 
Old equipment had better be discarded. That 
which is to be retained should be restamped with 
the school name. In storing the material, some 
mothproofing agent should be applied. It is a good 
plan to size up the material for subsequent dis- 
tribution the following term. 

Neither pupils nor teachers should have access 
to the storeroom. 

The teacher who is to control the athletic pro- 
gram must have a fine sense of responsibility. He 
must be firm and keen and possess a strong busi- 
ness instinct. The work entailed is at times dirty, 
and certainly detailed and painstaking. There 
will be much abuse, much criticism. But it will be 
worth while. For through his efforts, many 
American boys will have the equipment for 
greater opportunities for participation in sports 
and athletic activities. 








Cafeteria Is Pupils’ Proving-Ground 


By HELEN E. MOSER 


at Skiatook, Okla., was organized with two 

purposes in mind: first, to use it as a part of 
the prescribed curriculum in this subject, and sec- 
ond, to utilize the members of this group or class 
in the management and operation of the high 
school cafeteria. It has proved an excellent plan, 
because it not only furnishes routine instruction 
but, in addition, gives pupils the opportunity to 
shop for the materials used, to get the best value 
possible for the very small amount that is avail- 
able, and to apply this knowledge in its most prac- 
tical form in the cafeteria and their own homes. 

This freshman foods class may be described 
briefly as follows: compensation, one year’s cred- 
it; length of time, one year; time, 9 to 10 a.m. The 
class serves an average of twenty-five teachers 
and some pupils with a menu consisting of meat, 
potatoes, succulent vegetables, salad, dessert. 
Sometimes quick bread, cocoa and sandwiches are 
also served. 

During the first six weeks, each member of the 
class is required to cook, thus learning the essen- 
tial principles of cookery. Each one, too, is given 
one task to perform every day. Menus are pre- 
pared in daily class recitation, while studying the 
well-balanced meal. 


How the Work Is Divided 


The market list is prepared by the instructor, 
with the assistance of the class. She also does the 
purchasing. As this is done, attention is directed 
to the grades and cuts of meat, quality of canned 
goods and similar points in buying. 

A great deal of time during this period is taken 
up in preparing the dishes and in teaching the 
fundamental principles of cookery. Pupils are also 
required to bring notebooks to class, in which 
they are to place recipes that are to be used in 
this class. 

After the first six weeks the class is divided into 
groups of six. These groups alternate each week. 
The group of six is divided into pairs, and each 
pair is given particular duties to perform and cer- 
tain foods to prepare in the laboratory. In addi- 
tion, two girls, high school graduates or seniors, 
assist the head of the department, who is busy 
teaching at all periods during the day. 


i THE freshman foods class of the high school 
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Duties of the first pair are to make out menus. 
These menus must be prepared the Wednesday 
before their time to serve, or, in any event, the 
week before. The department head checks over 
these on Wednesday. After corrections have been 
made, she requires three copies made, one for her 
own use, one for the bulletin board, and one for 
the pair who makes the market list. 

As a second duty the girls comprising the first 
pair must assemble all recipes not in their own 
recipe book. For instance, if they have chosen a 
new recipe, they are required to make a copy of 
it to give to the girls who are to make that dish. 

Third, they must give each pair the recipes for 
the foods they are to prepare, having on these 
recipes the date they are to prepare them. 

Fourth, they prepare the meat, potatoes and 
beverage in the laboratory for the whole week. 


Good Plan for Small School 


The second pair makes out the weekly and daily 
market list, checking with what is on hand. This 
is checked by the department head personally as 
to amounts. Second, they do the buying person- 
ally. They must know the cuts of meat, and the 
quantity and quality of all foods purchased. Third, 
their laboratory work is to prepare the vegetable, 
salad and any quick bread. 

The girls comprising the third pair are the 
housekeepers. They come in before school, get 
out all necessary equipment and supplies and see 
that everything else is in readiness. Included 
among their duties is the preparation of the 
dessert. They must also wash the dishes, clean 
the pantry, refrigerator and sinks and wash the 
tea towels. 

The two girls who are called assistants look 
after the foods that need longer cooking, say for 
a period that lasts after 10 o’clock, while the mem- 
bers of this group may be in their other classes. 
They also make the sandwiches, fix the lunch coun- 
ter and tables, serve the food and wash the dishes. 
They get compensation for their services in meals. 

While the laboratory work is in progress, the 
rest of the class is doing theory work, under su- 
pervision. This plan has been found both feasible 
and practical, meeting quite adequately the needs 
of this small high school. 
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Growing plants give a homelike touch to the school lunchroom. 


Is the Cafeteria Part 


of the Elementary 
School Plant? 


By MRS. JEWEL CHAPMAN 


its services with the school curriculum but 

much depends on personalities, for this re- 
quires a manager who, like Barkis, “is willin’,” 
and a teacher who is alert and ambitious and can 
see opportunity in all departments of the school 
plant. 

One of our social science teachers, after an in- 
tensive study of Holland, worked out a project 
with the manager which vitalized that piece of 
work immeasurably. The teacher and children 
planned a Dutch meal based on their research, the 


+ HE cafeteria offers many avenues for linking 
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manager and her aids prepared 
the food, and the mothers of the 
pupils were guests at a party in 
the classroom. The dishes were 
served and each one was ex- 
plained by a child. The manager 
said she learned things she had 
never heard of and, incidentally, 
the principal did likewise, for 
those children left little undone 
in this unit of research. 

Another teacher used the 
cafeteria buying and _ selling 
prices for some interesting work 
in arithmetic and reached the 
conclusion that the cafeteria was not profiteering. 
Many lessons on balanced meals are introduced 
into the hygiene classes and the children from the 
first grade up are learning to select their vitamins. 
This subject and that of table manners, use of 
silver and the like afford bases for floor talks in 
language classes, and the cost of a meal and the 
change received from a certain amount of money 
and problems of like nature may be used as a 
motivation in number work. 

The teacher who is alert can find much in the 
school cafeteria to tie in with her classroom work 
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in nearly every subject and she who fails to see 
this is losing an opportunity not only for vitalizing 
her own class work but for building up a unified 
and valuable school spirit. 

To what extent the cafeteria participates in the 
school life depends upon the atmosphere which 
surrounds it. Hangings at the windows, pictures, 
electric refrigerators, all valuable adjuncts, are 
not sufficient in themselves. Efficient management, 
balanced menus and thorough cleanliness are re- 
quired. 

Adequate ventilation for the cafeteria is essen- 
tial. Next in importance to an artificial system 
that works efficiently is a natural one consisting 
of as many windows as possible on as many sides 
of the room as possible. 

One of our local problems centers about acous- 
tics. This, in fact, is an outstanding one in most 
cafeterias and its solution is one of the crying 





needs of the day. Children’s voices seem to be 
amplified while engaged in ordinary table conver- 
sation. 

The luncheon hour should be a happy period for 
every child. Just before the holidays our cafeteria 
wears such a festive dress of wreaths, mistletoe 
and candles with red bows that it seems almost like 
fairyland or Christmas land. Then, on our return 
to school after the vacation when we find all these 
decorations gone, our first reaction is that the place 
looks unusually bare. 

Vases filled with growing plants such as bright 
colored coleus, Joseph’s coat and ivy soon create a 
homey atmosphere and we realize that within two 
months bright yellow jonquils and red tulips will 
be harbingers of a colorful spring and summer to 
follow. In the meantime, we are grateful for beau- 
tiful foliage that grows in water and sheds bright- 
ness and beauty wherever it is placed. 





Choice of Vegetables Desirable 
in Plate Lunch 


For several years both a 5-cent and 10-cent plate lunch 
have been served in the schools of Birmingham, Ala., ac- 
cording to Mrs. S. J. Cole, school lunch supervisor. 

“In both cases,” states Mrs. Cole, “a few sample plates 
are kept hot on the steam table, so that the child may take 
the vegetables he prefers. If the combination does not 
please him, he may ask for what he wants. In this way the 
vegetables may always be served hot. Of course no foods 
are served in the lunchroom that a child should not have. 
He may help himself to a bit of slaw, prunes or stewed 
fruits, thereby overcoming an aversion to these foods when 
they are forcibly served. If he makes a bad choice, the 
manager or teacher tells him why it is bad. Sometimes he 
voluntarily changes but he is not forced to change. 

“For instance, when a boy came down the line with a 
vegetable salad, a fruit salad and a bottle of milk — cost 
15 cents — the manager suggested changing one salad for 
a sandwich or a vegetable plate. His reply was, ‘I get 
enough plain food at home. I want these salads.’ We let 
him have them. Were we wrong? I think not.” 





Cold Storage of Vegetables 


Many a dietitian has wondered why vegetables would 
not keep in cold storage. According to a Cornell Univer- 
sity bulletin, vegetables may lose quality in cold storage 
from any one of three causes: chemical changes, wilting, or 
spread of storage diseases. 

After three years’ study on cold storage of vegetables, 
Cornell scientists recommend certain temperatures at 


which common vegetables will keep longest. The Fahren- 
heit scale is used, followed by the maximum storage period 
recommended: 

Asparagus, 32 degrees, one week; lima beans, 32 degrees, 
two to three weeks; beets, 32 to 40 degrees, four to five 
months; cabbage, 32 to 40 degrees, five months; carrots, 
32 to 40 degrees, six months; cauliflower, 32 degrees, thirty 





to forty days; celery, 32 degrees, three to five months; 
cucumbers, 32 to 40 degrees, four to five weeks. 

Lettuce, 32 degrees, three to four weeks; onions and 
onion sets, 31 to 32 degrees, five months; green peas, 32 
degrees, two weeks; parsnips, 32 degrees, five months; 
squash, 40 degrees, five months; sweet corn, 32 degrees, 
three to four weeks; green tomatoes, 50 to 60 degrees, one 
month, and ripe tomatoes, 40 degrees, ten days. 





How to Use Dried Skim Milk 


Dried skim milk contains all the milk solids except the 
fat and is a good source of milk protein, calcium, phos- 
phorus and vitamin G, according to the bureau of home 
economics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. By 
combining dried skim milk and butter in the proportions 
of 3% ounces dried skim milk and 1% ounces butter, the 
equivalent in food value of a quart of whole milk is 
obtained. 

Dried skim milk must be stored carefully. If exposed to 
the air, it absorbs moisture, becomes lumpy and the flavor 
changes. It should be kept in a tightly covered can or a 
self-sealing jar in a cool place. 

To change dried skim milk into fluid milk simply mix it 
with water. Use % cup of the milk powder for each cup 
of water, or one cup of the powder for each quart of 
water. To increase the food value, increase the proportion 
of dried skim milk to water. Measure the water into a 
bowl, sprinkle the powder over the surface, and beat until 
the powder dissolves. Use either cold or warm water. Do 
not use boiling water. It is likely to make the powder lump. 

Mixed with water in this way, it can be used exactly as 
fresh milk, either to drink or in soup, chowder, white sauce, 
gravy or in any recipe calling for milk. It can also be used 
in powdered form in making bread or other flour mixtures. 
Sift the milk powder with the other dry ingredients and 
add butter if possible to get the food value of whole milk. 
Then add either milk or water for the liquid called for in 
the recipe. 

Mashed potatoes can be improved in food value and 
flavor by adding one to two tablespoonfuls of dried skim 
milk to each cup of potatoes when mashing. 
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State Insurance for School Buildings 


A Retrenchment Method That 





URING the last five years, 
PD boards of education and 

other public bodies, as 
well as individuals, have had the problem of trying 
to keep expenditures within the sharply declining 
revenues, and yet maintain essential services. 
Much has been written about what has been done 
and what might be done to meet this situation. 
Salaries, administration, supervision, operation, 
maintenance, supplies, summer and evening 
schools, length of school term, teaching load and a 
number of other items have been subjected to 
reductions and curtailment in these efforts. In 
general, and rightfully, boards have sought to 
make first the reductions in items that least af- 
fected the children, such as plant operation, main- 
tenance and insurance costs. 


Three States Find It Successful 


It is the purpose of this paper to consider briefly 
this last item, school plant insurance, primarily 
from the point of view of the state carrying its 
own insurance. This plan has operated success- 
fully in three states for more than fifteen years. 
South Carolina, in 1900, set up an insurance plan 
for state property only; it was amended in 1913 
to include the insurance of all public school prop- 
erty in this fund. The plan provides that when 
the surplus reaches $1,000,000, buildings insured 
for five years or more shall be continued in the 
fund without further premium payments so long 
as the surplus does not drop below that amount. 
This surplus was reached in 1926. Between that 
date and June 30, 1934, only one assessment, 
amounting to 75 per cent of a regular annual pre- 
mium, has been levied against the property car- 
ried on free policies by virtue of this five-year 
provision. On June 30, 1934, out of a total of 
$41,204,047 of property insured in this fund, $34,- 
581,795, or 84 per cent, was carried under these 
free policies. 

Wisconsin, in 1903, created a state fire insur- 
ance fund for the purpose of insuring all state 
property. This law was amended in 1911 and 1913 
to include (but not mandatory) public school build- 





Has Little Effect on the Pupils 


By T. C. 


ings. At the present time the rates 
charged for school buildings are 
49 per cent of those charged 
by stock companies. The surplus in the state in- 
surance fund is nearly twice that required by law 
for stock companies. Evidently, then, the rate of 
slightly less than half that charged by commer- 
cial companies is ample to finance the plan in Wis- 
consin. 

North Dakota provided a state insurance plan 
in 1919 in which all public school buildings must 
be insured. The rates now charged are approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of those charged by fire insur- 
ance companies doing business in the state. In 
addition to these three states where such plans 
have been in effect for a long period of time, at 
least three other states — Alabama, Florida and 
Michigan — have some form of state insurance. 

In addition to these state plans, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Washington and a number of other cities carry 
their own school building risks. This is generally 
done by means of annual appropriations to a re- 
placement fund. The Cincinnati plan, begun in 
1912, is briefly reviewed here because it was 
among the first to be started. For each year from 
1912 to 1924 inclusive, the Cincinnati board of 
education transferred $25,000 from the general 
fund to the replacement fund, which with earn- 
ings amounted to $361,000 in 1924. In 1925, the 
board fixed the maximum of the fund at $350,000, 
so the difference, together with later income, was 
transferred back to the general fund. In 1928, 
the board decided that the funds should be allowed 
to increase to $500,000. On Oct. 19, 1934, it 
amounted to $450,568. 


HOLY 


Big Savings in Cincinnati 


A study of the expenditures made from this 
fund for losses to school property shows that none 
were made between 1912 and 1928. Upon investi- 
gation it was found that no school fire occurred 
in Cincinnati during that period. If all the prop- 
erty losses paid from this fund are distributed 
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A long string of successful installations 
in school jobs prompted the choice of 
Sealex floorings for many buildings of 
the New Jersey State Normal School at 
Trenton, New Jersey, some years ago. 
Today these floors are practically as 
fresh and new as when they were laid! 

It is a fact that Sealex Resilient Floors 





are now serving in more school areas 
than any other similar type of flooring. 
Not only their outstanding wearing 
qualities but the beauty of their designs 
and colorings make them ideal for 
modern school use. 

These floors are bonded by a nation- 
ally recognized bonding company, with 
a guaranty covering the full value of the 
workmanship and materials, where the 
work is done by an Authorized Bonded 
Floors Distributor. 

Whether you are considering 
modernizing an old building or are 
planning a new structure, write us for 
complete information. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. 








i. 


New Jersey State Normal School. In this handsome group 
of modern school buildings at Trenton, N. J., many floors of Sealex 
Treadlite Tile and Battleship Linoleum were installed. This choice was 


made by the architects, Guilbert and Betelle, of Newark, N. J. 


SEALEX Loccliun Hooes and Wall-Coveving 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 
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over the twenty-two years during which the plan 
has been in operation, they amount to an average 
annual loss of $879. On the basis of insurance pre- 
miums paid in five other large Ohio cities, it is 
estimated that this plan of self-insurance has 
saved the Cincinnati school district, after all losses 
have been deducted, $204,000. No appropriation 
has been made to this fund since 1924. 

As evidence of the general interest in the prob- 
lem of school plant insurance, forty-two Ohio 
newspapers carried news items, and two large 
city dailies, editorials dealing with a recent study, 
entitled “Information on School Plant Insurance 
Premiums and School Property Losses in Ohio for 
1932 and 1933,” which I made. Copies of this 
study were sent to county, city and exempted vil- 
lage superintendents in Ohio, all state departments 
of education in the United States, and a few maga- 
zines. From this distribution, letters of inquiry 
and comment other than those of acknowledg- 
ment were received from school and insurance 
people in thirteen states other than Ohio, and 
from two Canadian provinces. 

Further evidence of this interest is shown by 
the decision of the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials to assign the subject of 
insurance to its committee on business research 
for special study. As a result, Bulletin No. 2, 
entitled “Insurance Practices and Experience of 
City School Districts in the United States and 
Canada,” was published in 1932. The bulletin, 230 
pages in length, thoroughly covers the field, as 
stated in the title. This committee found, for 
example, that the ratio of fire losses to premium 
payments on fire-resistive buildings valued at 
nearly a half billion dollars was 8.76 per cent while 
for buildings of ordinary construction, valued at 
approximately four hundred million, it was 41.4 
per cent. 

The second part of this discussion deals with 
the school plant insurance situation in Ohio, where 
studies on fire insurance premiums and fire losses 
covering the entire state for the four-year period 


INSURANCE PREMIUMS AND FIRE LOSSES IN OHIO, | 








| 

| 

| 1930-33 

| Item 1930 1931 1932 1933 

| Premiums paid $514,576 $465,077 $372,369 $403,152 | 
| Fire losses 14,444’ 47,386" 14,5737 


| Per cent loss is 
of premium 2.8 10.2 3.9 9.8 


| \For thesc two years, the losses are those from fire as reported 

to the state fire marshal. 
| 2For these two years the figures represent actual amounts re- | 
| ceived ‘“‘from insurance companies for losses to school property.” 





| 
39,562" | 
| 
| 
| 
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1930 to 1933 have been made. These results are 
summarized in the accompanying table. 

A study was also made of the ratio which pre- 
miums paid for school property in Ohio was of the 
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total net premiums received by fire insurance com- 
panies for Ohio business. These percentages were 
as follows: 


1980 ................._L41 per cout 
1981 _....................1.45 per cent 
162 ................... LD Pe Coe 
IE. sccnpndedesncibiataadie 1.66 per cent 


Obviously, then, the setting up of a state plan of 
insuring school buildings in Ohio would not seri- 
ously affect the insurance business in the state. 

In cooperation with the Ohio state planning 
board, a study of school building needs in Ohio 
was made in 1934. One part of this study dealt 
with the kind of school buildings—frame, other 
nonfireproof and fireproof —in which children are 
housed. Based on returns, which included 88 per 
cent of the total public school enrollment in the 
state, it was found that 8 per cent were housed in 
frame buildings, 32 per cent in buildings having 
“exterior brick, stone or reenforced concrete walls 
with floors and other interior construction wholly 
or in part of wood,” and 60 per cent in fireproof 
buildings. These figures are a partial answer to 
the wide difference in insurance premiums and 
losses in Ohio. 

When it is further considered that school build- 
ings are in general actually occupied by pupils 
only about 16 per cent of the total time during a 
year, and then under supervision, further answer 
to the relatively small losses to school property is 
furnished. If one assumes that a school building 
is used every school night for three hours, this 
percentage of use would be increased to 22 per 
cent. Also, school buildings are either by law or 
by common practice generally located some dis- 
tance from other buildings whose construction and 
use constitute a fire hazard. Furthermore, the 
educational program involves little activity that 
constitutes a fire hazard. 

It has been advocated by some that schools do 
as many states now do, that is, carry no protec- 
tion on the school plant. I do not favor this plan, 
particularly for small districts where a building 
destroyed by fire frequently could not be replaced. 
When states have a state distributive fund for 
public schools, the administration of a state insur- 
ance plan is greatly simplified by making the pre- 
mium deductions directly from this fund. 

If, then, boards of education are interested in 
retrenchments that least affect the children, a 
plan by which a state carries the risk on its own 
school buildings is a step in that direction. For 
Ohio alone, a saving to the schools of from $300,- 
000 to $400,000 annually would be made. There 
is no reason why similar savings might not be 
made in other states. In fact, they are being made 
in states having such a plan. 
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@ There is nothing so lively as a 
school building full of pupils. When 
their minds are not awhirl with new 
facts, new ideas, their bodies are in 
hurried flight—from study hall to 
gym, from classroom to laboratory. 
Amid all this action, physical equip- 
ment has to have stamina. And that 
is why Crane-equipped schools and 
colleges, in their plumbing and sanitary equip- 
ment, show but little the effects of busy 
school traffic. 

In modernizing your school for better sanita- 
tion, better service, and enlarged facilities, specify 
only the equipment which will return the greatest 


annual value. Crane plumbing fixtures for the 


jor Action 


Recommended for hard usage yet 
smart and clean in appearance is the 
Crane MONROE Vitreous China lavatory 
with soap depressions. Rests on painted 
iron frames with adjustable brackets. 


For good service the Crane AUSTIN 
porcelain-enameled cast-iron lava- 
tory with roll rim is in popular use. 
Supported on painted iron frames 
with adjustable brackets. i 










school qualify under this classification, through 
their intrinsic worth and the history of their years 
of service for other institutions. 

Under the Crane Finance Plan, many institu- 
tions may take advantage of the extension of the 
F.H.A. loan limit to permit extensive moderniza- 


tion at once, paying its cost over a period of years. 


LAVATORIE S Sige 


Vitreous China or Enameled Cast-lron 





CRANE PLUMBING AND 


HEATING MATERIALS 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH ST. 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 
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Public School Business Officials Plan 


Lively Program for Minneapolis Sessions 


Autumn’s school convention head- 
liner is the meeting of the National 
Association of Public School Business 
Officials to be held this year in Minne- 
apolis, October 15 to 18. An attend- 
ance of from 400 to 500 superintend- 
ents, business officials, architects and 
school board members is expected for 
a program and round tables that are 
timely and practical. 

Unique in the association’s history 
is the challenging auxiliary program 
arranged by the Minneapolis board of 
education. This schedule of actual 
demonstrations of school plant prob- 
lems precedes and follows the regular 
convention. It begins on October 13 
and ends on October 19. 


Some of the Speakers 


President James J. Ball, business 
manager of the Denver public schools, 
has announced the convention pro- 
gram. Among the important topics to 
be discussed are the following: 

“More Efficient Expenditure of 
School Money” by Supt. Carroll R. 
Reed, Minneapolis. 

“The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion,” by A. O. Eberhart, former gov- 
ernor of Minnesota. 

“Coordinating School and City 
Planning,” by Charles D. Anderson, 
state department, New Jersey. 

“Reorganization of School Districts 
on a County Basis,” by C. E. Camp- 
tom, superintendent of schools, Two 
Harbors, Minn. 

“Adapting the High School Building 
to the School Program,” by Supt. 
Homer W. Anderson, Omaha. 

“The Use of Tabulating Machinery 
as an Aid to Business Administration 
of Schools,” by John W. Lewis, assist- 
ant superintendent, Department of 
Education, Baltimore. 

“The Purchasing of Janitorial Sup- 
plies,” by H. H. Linn, business man- 
ager, Muskegon, Mich. 

“Building Problems,” by Ernest T. 
Friton, architect, St. Louis. 

Other speakers whose exact topics 
have not yet been announced include 
the following: Hans W. Schmidt, su- 
pervisor of buildings, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wis.; Ira G. Flocken, chief accountant 
and statistician, Pittsburgh; C. L. 
Woodridge, Pittsburgh architect; Wil- 
liam B. Ittner, St. Louis architect, 
and N. E. Viles, director of school 
building service, State Department of 
Public Schools, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Awaited with interest are the re- 
ports of several special committees, 
having to do with accounting, insur- 
ance, supplies and building mainte- 
nance. Round tables are being ar- 
ranged for business representatives 
and administrators from cities of va- 
rious sizes. 

Minneapolis is said to have the out- 
standing plant administration build- 


ing in the United States, and the . 


demonstrations will be held in it. 
Open house will be held at this build- 
ing during the entire convention, so 
that delegates may visit its testing 
laboratories and complete research 
division. 

Another unusual school expected to 
attract many convention visitors is the 
Minneapolis Training School for Jan- 
itors, Engineers and Custodians, a full- 
time school conducted by the board of 
education for thirty-eight weeks every 
school year and for two weeks every 
summer by the extension division of 
the University of Minnesota. It is a 
public school open free to all citizens. 


Demonstrations to Be Given 


The new type of auxiliary program 
will augment the regular program 
with half-hour demonstrations by 
skilled operatives of numerous main- 
tenance and _ operation processes. 
Among the subjects to be considered 
are the following: 

General building construction; lum- 
ber; mechanical equipment; fuel; en- 
gineering service; building hardware; 
furniture; janitorial service; slate 
blackboards; making graphs applied 
to the consumption of light, water, 
power and coal; washing painted 
walls; painting; plumbing, and win- 
dow shades. 

George F. Womrath, business man- 
ager of the Minneapolis board of edu- 
cation, has arranged the auxiliary 
program. 





School Openings Delayed 
by Infantile Paralysis 


Outbreaks of infantile paralysis in 
various Eastern states have delayed 
the opening of school in several cities. 
In Boston public and parochial schools 
will not open until October 1, it has 
been announced in the daily press. 

The public schools of New York 
City opened as scheduled on September 


9 following a sharp decline in the 
number of cases reported the previous 
week. 

Ten towns in New Jersey have 
closed their schools to prevent spread 
of the disease. Twenty-four children 
were excluded from the Jersey City 
schools because of exposure to infan- 
tile paralysis in a camp. The state 
health department received reports of 
twenty-six new cases on September 5 
compared with fourteen the preceding 
day. 

In North Carolina the force of the 
epidemic had spent itself, and only 
three cases were reported for the first 
week in September. 





North Carolina Boosts 
Superintendents’ Pay 


Salaries of sixty-eight city school 
superintendents in North Carolina 
were increased by 17.5 per cent by a 
recent vote of the state school commis- 
sion. The commission also voted to 
pay the superintendents $2.50 for each 
Negro teacher in their districts, ac- 
cording to the Raleigh Times. 

Teachers’ salaries were increased 20 
per cent over the minimum paid out 
last year. 

Senator Lloyd Griffin of Edonton, 
chairman of the senate education com- 
mittee, has been named executive sec- 
retary of the North Carolina school 
commission, the agency which will ad- 
minister more than $40,000,000 this 
biennium for school purposes. 





Michigan Given Five Million 


The University of Michigan has re- 
ceived a $5,000,000 grant from the 
Horace H. Rackham and Mary A. 
Rackham Fund of Detroit. The gift 
includes $1,000,000 for a new building 
and $4,000,000 for permanent endow- 
ment. During his lifetime Mr. Rack- 
ham, former partner of Henry Ford’s 
and attorney, contributed anonymously 
about $500,000 to the university’s work 
in archeology and other sciences. 





School Finance Bill Gets 
President's Signature 


President Roosevelt signed in late 
August the Robinson-Terry school 
finance law, which authorizes the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 
lend amounts up to $10,000,000 for the 
benefit of tax-supported public school 
districts. 

The measure is to enable political 
subdivisions “to reduce and refinance” 
outstanding indebtedness contracted 
for the “purpose of financing the con- 
struction, operation, or maintenance 
of public school facilities.” 

The act imposes a thirty-three-year 
limit on the loan period and lays down 
security stipulations and definitions. 
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CROWNING GLORY 


of the MEAL 


nawed Energy for the 
P. M. SESSION 


Without the Dullness that 
Follows Heavy Foods 


S bes noon meal is the school child’s most important one. It must 
be balanced to supply energy for the second session but light 
enough to avoid afternoon dullness. 


Knox Sparkling Gelatine is the perfect touch to top off the school 
luncheon. It adds to the supply of proteins with a minimum of sugar. 
Sweet but not cloying. Dainty but zestful. Put it on the cafeteria dessert 
counter and watch the children “go for it.” 


Make sure it’s Knox Sparkling Gelatine because only Knox can 
offer you a gelatine of such uniformly high standards. Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine may be had in institutional packages of larger size which 
proportionately reduce the cost. 


You may also now obtain KNOX JELL—a ready-to-set 
jell with pure flavor added. A quality product in 26 oz. tins 
and 3\4 oz. packages. Takes only five minutes to make. 


NOX SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES, 467 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE brochures on Food Economy and Diets using Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. 
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FACTS 


Knox Gelatine is 
prepared under 
scientific control 
throughout and 
takes six weeks to 
make. 


Even the drying 
air is filtered... 
untouched by 
human hands. 


Analysis 
Knox Gelatine 
Protein (1 4amino 


acids) 85.0 — 86.0% 


Calcium Phosphate 
1.0—1.25% 


Fat (less than) 0.1% 
Moisture 13.0—14.0% 
Carbohydrate Nil 


Bacteriologically 
safe . . . pH al- 
most neutral... 
odorless. Carbo- 
hydrate-free .. . 
exceeds in quality 
all U.S. P. stand- 
ards. 


ce 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
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Dr. Rainey to Head Youth Study by Special 


Commission of American Council on Education 


A special commission of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education is to begin 
a five-year inquiry into conditions now 
affecting American youth. An $800,- 
000 private grant will finance it. 

Dr. Homer Price Rainey, president 
of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa., was named director of the com- 
mission at its first meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on September 16. 

Members of the commission are 
Will W. Alexander, Newton D. Baker, 
Ralph Budd, Lotus D. Coffman, Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher, Willard E. Giv- 
ens, Henry I. Harriman, Robert M. 
Hutchins, Chester H. Rowell, William 
F. Russell, Edith B. Stern, John W. 
Studebaker, Miriam Van Waters and 
Matthew Woll. 

Doctor Rainey is expected to obtain 
assistants immediately to begin the 
study of all agencies already engaged 
in the guidance of youth. 


Dr. George F. Zook, president of 
the council, in announcing the plan, 
said that the commission would em- 
bark on a four-fold undertaking: 

1. A comprehensive analysis of the 
characteristics of youth, and an eval- 
uation of the influences to which they 
are subject. 

2. The continuous study of com- 
monly accepted goals in the care and 
education of American youth, for the 
purpose of determining the adequacy 
of these goals in relation to present 
social, economic and political trends. 

3. The investigation of agencies 
concerned with the youth problem, and 
the eventual recommendation of pro- 
cedures which seem to influence young 
people most effectively. 

4. The systematic popularization 
and promotion of desirable plans of 
action through conferences, publica- 
tions and demonstrations. 





Some N. Y. Teachers Get 
Workmen's Compensation 


Under a law of 1935 passed by the 
legislature of New York State certain 
teachers and school employees in New 
York City (in a city having a popula- 
tion of one million or more) who are 
engaged in hazardous work may re- 
ceive workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits. If they elect to receive these 
benefits, they are not eligible for dis- 
ability retirement under the teachers’ 
retirement law. They also waive their 
rights to absence refunds from the 
board of education. 

The law applies to regular or sub- 
stitute teachers of shopwork, manual 
training, industrial or trade subjects, 
mechanic arts and textiles and to ma- 
chine shop assistants, laboratory as- 
sistants and teachers of any subject, 
trade or employment requiring for 
instruction purposes the use of tools 
or machinery for which protective de- 
vices are required by the labor law. 

If a teacher is incapacitated by rea- 
son of his injuries, he is entitled to 
the refund of his accumulated deduc- 
tions in the teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem. Or he may elect to receive an 
annuity that is the actuarial equiva- 
lent of the accumulated deductions. 





Establishes Engineering Scholarships 


Four universities benefit in the will 
of William Charles Gotschall, New 
York engineer and scientist. Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa.; Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y.; Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, and Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., 
are schools in which Mr. Gotschall has 
provided for engineering scholarships. 
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To Aid Illinois Legislative Study 


Three Illinois educators will collect 
and collate data on the state’s school 
problems for the Illinois educational 
commission recently appointed by 
Governor Horner. They are Thomas 
E. Benton, dean of the school of edu- 
cation, University of Illinois; William 
C. Reavis, professor of education, 
University of Chicago, and Eugene S. 
Lawler, Northwestern University. 

The task of the commission, which 
is made up entirely of legislators, is 
“to redefine the aims and functions of 
the public schools; to study and make 
recommendations concerning the or- 
ganization, administration, and con- 
trol of public schools and education, 
and financing such schools.” 


Food Service Directors 


Will Meet in Hartford 


Two hundred persons from all parts 
of New England, New York and New 
Jersey, interested in problems of food 
service, are expected to attend a con- 
ference to be held October 4 and 5 in 
Hartford, Conn., under the auspices of 
the Hartford Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

The two-day meeting will include a 
program of addresses by outstanding 
people in the field, a demonstration of 
foods that can be prepared and sold 
for profit, inspections of representa- 
tive cafeterias in Hartford and a spe- 
cial program by students in a junior 
high school showing what can be ac- 
complished in wise food selection 
through health education. 

Among those scheduled to take part 
in the sessions are Dr. Mary deGarmo 
Bryan, institution management, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, who 
serves as chairman for the last day; 
Henrietta Radell, School of Business 
of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia; Con- 
stance Hart, director of school cafe- 
terias, Rochester, N. Y., and Dr. Wells 
Sherman, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C. The meet- 
ings will be held at the Alfred E. Burr 
Junior High School. 





lowa Will Continue Honors Courses 


Freedom from classroom routine 
again will be available to superior 
students in English and history at the 
University of Iowa during 1935-36. 

These honor courses, admission to 
which usually occurs at the beginning 
of the student’s junior year, permit 
the student to take fewer hours of 
scheduled courses. 

The registrant may attend classes 
only for the lectures, without being 
held responsible for assignments. 





Oct. 7-10—American Public Health Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oct. 10—Wyoming Education Association, 
Casper. 

Oct.. 13-19—National Association of Public- 
School Business Officials, Minneapolis. 


Oct. 17-18—Division meetings, Minnesota 
Education Association, St. Cloud, Vir- 
ginia, Thief River Falls and Moorhead. 

Get. 24-25—Division meetings, Minnesota 
Education Association, Rochester and 
Mankato. 

Oct. 24-26—West Virginia State Education 
Association, Charleston. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 1—Division meeting, Minne- 
sota Education Association, Minneapolis. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 2—Iowa State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines. 


Nov. 1-2—School Health Conference, De- 
partment of School Health and Physical 
Education, N. E. A., Philadelphia. 


Nov. 1-2—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Manhattan, Hays, Dodge 
City, Hutchinson and Chanute. 





Coming Meetings 


Nov. 4-7—National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 7-9—Colorado Education Association, 
Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction, 
simultaneously. 

Nov. 8-11—New Jersey State Teachers As- 
sociation, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 11-17—American Education Week. 
Nov. 25-26—New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, House of Delegates, Albany. 
Nov. 25-27—South Dakota Education Asso- 

ciation, Aberdeen. 

Dec. 26-28—Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg. 

Jan. 16-17—Association of American Col- 
leges, New York City. 

Feb. 18-22—National Association of Deans 
of Women, St. Louis. 

Feb. 19-22—National Vocational Guidance 
Association, St. Louis. 

Feb. 21-22—American Association of Teach- 
ers’ Colleges, St. Louis. 

Feb. 22-27—Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., St. Louis. 

June 28-July 2—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore. 
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.but WASTE from. out-dated 
equipment goes on unheeded 


It’s easy to spot wastes before your eyes—but it’s hard 
to nail the wastes that work under cover. That’s why 
a lot of ranges which have been around for years are 
allowed to go on eating up profits. 

Actual figures prove beyond doubt that Vulcan Heat 
Control and Vulcan Oven Insulation make substantial 
differences in cooking costs. Actual experiences prove 
that Vulcan installations also bring better working con- 
litions— produce better flavored foods—keep kitchens 
cooler—sharply reduce food shrinkage. 

Such outstanding establishments as the Broadmoor, 
Colorado Springs . . . Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh .. . 
The Pontiac, Oswego . . . Copley Plaza, Washington, 
D. C. have demonstrated this unmistakably. Savings 


in fuel have run as high as 42%! 


VULCAN cost-cuTTING GAS 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY COOKING NEED 


tp 


ie F 


FIND OUT WHAT IS GOING ON 
IN YOUR KITCHEN 


Send this coupon for cost-cutting facts that 
will lead to big economies. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
18 East 41st Street @ New York, N.Y. 








ADDRESS D 
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Safety Is Stressed in 
Newer School Busses 


Hundreds of new school busses have 
been put into operation with the be- 
ginning of the September term, some 
of which possess a number of the pro- 
tective devices and driver qualifica- 
tions long urged by The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS and safety officials. 

One hundred twenty-five new safety 
busses of the type pictured here have 
just been put into service in the five 
boroughs of New York City. The bod- 
ies of these busses are of all-steel con- 
struction. On the structural steel chan- 
nel frame are applied steel interior 
and exterior panels forming a dead air 
space between the channels. This in- 
sulates the bus, making it easy to heat 
in winter and keeping it cool in sum- 
mer. 

Thirty-five children can be accom- 
modated in each bus. Seats are of 
spring type construction upholstered 
in leather. The backs are covered with 
a steel paneling making them fire re- 
sistant and sanitary. An emergency 
door is placed at the rear center of the 
body, making access easy; the door has 
a 31-inch clearance when open. 

Prominently displayed over the 
driver’s seat is the slogan “Children 
Should Be Seen, Not Hurt.” Windows 
are of safety glass. 

In Indiana, the legislature has en- 
acted a law requiring school bus driv- 
ers to present certificates of good 
health and of physical and moral fit- 
ness. 

Michigan has a new law making it 
mandatory that all vehicles regularly 
used in the transportation of school 
children be painted red, white and 
blue, so that motorists will recognize 
a school bus at sight and take extra 
precautions in passing or meeting it. 

Some new busses are in operation in 
the schools of every state this term. 
Among those reported are the new 
transportation facilities of Los An- 
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Comfort and safety are major consid- 
erations in the 125 new school busses 
recently put into use in New York City. 


geles, Detroit, Salt Lake City, Okla- 
homa City, Georgetown, Del.; East 
Hartford, Conn.; Nortonville, Ky.; 
Marion County, Florida, and Pocahon- 
tas County, Iowa. 





Work Is to Be Started on 
Two New York Schools 


Plans have been approved for the 
construction of a new building for the 
Franklin K. Lane High School in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Contracts, it is un- 
derstood, are to be let early in October 
with work under way two weeks later. 
Construction will require nearly two 
years. The building, which will be 
four stories high, with seventy-six 
classrooms and many special rooms, 
will accommodate 5,000 pupils and 
will be erected at a cost of $3,500,000. 
It will be constructed with the aid of 
federal funds. 

A second new high school, the pro- 
posed Andrew Jackson High School in 
Queens, has also been put on the list of 


buildings about to be constructed. This 
project will cost $2,500,000. Two ele- 
mentary schools have also been sched- 
uled for construction with federal 
funds, each to cost about $800,000. 
These are Public School 247 in Brook- 
lyn and P. S. 107 in the Bronx. 





Progressive Education 
Association Moves to N. Y. 


The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion has transferred its national head- 
quarters from Washington, D. C., to 
its new home at 310 West 90th Street, 
New York City. 

The first and second floors of the 
new home are given over to executive 
and editorial offices. The third floor 
will house the research staff of Dr. 
Carolyn Zachry’s committee on the 
study of adolescence, a subcommittee 
of the Commission on the Secondary 
Curriculum. 

The fourth and fifth floors are the 
home of the new Commission on Hu- 
man Relations, organized during July, 
to meet the need for preparing new 
materials to assist the adolescent in 
establishing better human _ relation- 
ships. Dr. Alice V. Keliher, elemen- 
tary supervisor of the public schools 
of Hartford, Conn., is chairman of the 
commission. 





Northwestern Has Course 
in Music Appreciation 


A large Chicago theater has been 
converted into a classroom for certain 
evenings this autumn and winter by 
Northwestern University. The univer- 
sity college, one of the evening school 
divisions of the institution, is inaugu- 
rating a course on “The History and 
Enjoyment of Music.” 

Enrollment for the course is limited 
to 2,000 persons. A series of ten con- 
certs by outstanding artists and mu- 
sical organizations will be heard for 
the regular tuition fee. A lecture will 
precede the concerts and six addi- 
tional lectures will be given. Those 
who take the course for academic 
credit receive main floor seats at the 
concert hall. Those who do not wish 
credit may attend at a reduced rate. 





Gifts to Colleges Decline 


Thirty-one American colleges and 
universities received a total of $165,- 
496,417.02 during the four years of 
the depression. From $74,456,326.89 in 
1930-31, the figures fell to $20,657,- 
891.78 in 1933-34. The only institu- 
tions which showed an increase dur- 
ing the period, according to John 
Price Jones Corporation, fund raising 
consultants in New York City, were 
eight women’s colleges, whose funds 
jumped from $98,281.73 in 1932-33 to 
$1,086,171.51 the following year. 
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HowNobart Sdluer Hawk Kilohen Secor 


Another new improved model in Hobart Kitchen Ma- 
chines . . . developed to fit the needs of kitchen operators 
completely, and selling for less! Here is the slicer to be 
known as the “Silver Flash”—with sanitary, stain-re- 


sisting, easy to clean, silver-satin finish overall, adding 
the final beauty to the Slicer’s trim design. 
There are scores of uses for such a slicer in kitchens— 


and this modern new Slicer is superbly fitted to them 





MIXERS DISHWASHERS 


Be sure to read Hobart’s latest folder . . . prepared for 
kitchen operators . showing the newest improved 
models of Hobart Kitchen “Machines. 


rid 


SOLD BY LEADING KITCHEN OUTFITTERS 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
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POTATO PEELERS 


all. It has specially constructed Kitchen Feed Trough; 
removable carriage for de-crusting bread and do-sinding 
bacon; a new full concave knife with new type sharpener, 
and the maximum of safety. The cost-finding feature 
alone, by which you can predetermine the exact number 
... at its 
s kitchens. 


of slices per pound, makes the “Silver Flash” 
low price .. . practically indispensable in today’ 
Write for complete information today. 





FOOD CUTTERS AIR WHIPS 


_——__ uiamc meta haptccmactat 


The Hobart Mfg. Co., Dept. H-710, Troy, Ohio. 


OPlease send details about the new “Silver Flash” Slicer (or other machines 


checked below). 
2 Mixer 2 Dishwasher Cj Glasswasher 
OAir Whip Attachment for Hobart Mixer 


1) Potato Peeler OAir Whip 


OFood Cutter. 


Name 
Street Address 


City and State.... 
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Culver Adds New Courses 
and Equips Laboratories 


Culver Military Academy opened its 
forty-second session September 11 with 
several improvements in instructional 
and plant facilities. The program of 
guidance, which has been in develop- 
ment for the last several years, is now 
said to be at its highest efficiency. 
Every cadet has a wide opportunity 
for orientation and careful examina- 
tion of his plans for college and ca- 
reer. 

The curriculum has been expanded 
to include advance courses in Eng- 
lish, mathematics and the languages 
on the college credit level. This ad- 
vance work will be in charge of Col. 
F. L. Hunt. Dr. W. E. Gregory, who 
has lately completed various special 
studies in the field of secondary educa- 
tion, and the course for the degree of 
doctor of education at Harvard, has 
been appointed dean of the faculty and 
will take charge of instruction in the 
secondary level. 

During the summer vacation new 
science laboratories, with up-to-date 
and complete equipment, were in- 
stalled, and the pupils’ living quarters 
in Main Barrack, the largest dormi- 
tory on the campus, were redecorated 
and outfitted with new lights. 





Prep School Boys Take 
Summer Bumming Trip 


A several months’ tour of the coun- 
try was concluded recently by nine 
New York boys, all recent graduates 
of the Horace Mann School for Boys, 
Fieldston, N. Y. It was in the nature 
of a bumming trip. The boys slept in 
barns and haylofts and ate chiefly in 
farmhouses. Their living expenses 
were less than one dollar a day. John 
Dallavo, a teacher at the school, was 
in charge of the group. 

After their summer’s tour, the boys 
will enter college this autumn. Hey- 
wood Broun, Jr., son of the columnist; 
John Dirks, son of the cartoonist; 
Jack Harris, son of an executive of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany and six other boys, all of New 
York City, made up the group. They 
covered 13,000 miles. 





New Girls' School for Phoenix 


The Judson School for Girls will 
open the first week in October near 
Phoenix, Ariz., following the success 
of the Judson School for Boys, which 
was founded in 1928. The new school 
is to accept both boarding and day 
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pupils and will offer junior and senior 
high school courses. Crafts and sports 
will be closely integrated with the aca- 
demic courses. Each girl pupil will 
have a room and bath of her own, and 
each room has an open fireplace. 
Steam heat is provided for colder 
weather. 





Roger B. Merriam Heads 
Pittsburgh Prep School 


Roger B. Merriam, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed head master of Arnold School, 
boys’ preparatory school, Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Merriam has been senior master 
at Brooks School, North Andover, 
Mass., and is a graduate of Harvard. 

Lewell Innes is assistant to the new 
head master and Cameron Mann re- 
mains as supervisor of the junior 
school. 

Mr. Merriam succeeds Charles W. 
Wilder, the founder of the school, who 
resigned last spring. 





Girls’ School Expands Plant 


Property in Riverdale, N. Y., com- 
prising eight acres on which stands a 
twenty-room house, has been leased by 
the Country Day School for Girls. The 
house, built in 1870, is being remod- 
eled for occupancy for the opening of 
the new academic year. A large out- 
building, first used as a barn and later 
as a garage, is being converted into a 
gymnasium. The remodeling of the 
structure is under the direction of 
Ward W. Fenner, architect. Frank S. 
Hackett is educational adviser to the 
school and also head master of the 
Riverdale Country School. 





Asks Parents to Accept 
School's Judgment on Career 


St. Mary’s Hall, Protestant school 
for girls, San Antonio, Tex., opened 
the new term September 11 with an 
increased enrollment, a newly reno- 
vated schoolhouse and residence, and 
a new academic head. 

Miss Ruth Coit is head mistress of 
St. Mary’s Hall, which was founded 
in 1879 by the first bishop of the 
Episcopal church in West Texas. The 
newly appointed academic head is 
Phyllis Ellen Byrnes, a graduate of 
Mount Holyoke College. There are 
several new instructors. 

St. Mary’s Hall is making a deter- 
mined effort among parents to con- 
vince them that not all pupils are 
college material. Parents are being 
urged to accept the judgment of the 





school and not insist on sending non- 
college girls to college, but to permit 
them to enter where their ability and 
training will enable them to acquit 
themselves with distinction. The school 
has both a college preparatory course 
and a general course. 





New Assistant Head at New Hampton 


New Hampton opens its new term 
in the town of New Hampton, N. H., 
with an increased enrollment and with 
a new assistant head master. Maurice 
P. Smith will assist his brother Fred- 
erick Smith, who has been head of the 
school since its reorganization in 1926. 
The younger Mr. Smith has been head 
of the science department. This school 
for boys was formerly coeducational 
and was known as the New Hampton 
Literary Institution. It is the oldest 
Baptist school in New England. 





Hotchkiss School Erects 
Dormitory for Residents 


Another unit in the building pro- 
gram of the Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville, Conn., is nearing completion. 

A dormitory for resident pupils and 
masters will provide for an occupancy 
of approximately sixty. The building 
carries out the general design of the 
original group, is of brick construction 
and three stories in height. Twenty 
bedrooms are provided on each floor 
and the main floor has a reception hall 
and a large common room. It will be 
ready for occupancy January 1. 





Upper School at Somerset Hills 


Somerset Hills School in Far Hills, 
N. J., will conduct for the first time 
this year an Upper School for boys. 
Boys of grade school age have formed 
the larger part of the enrollment of 
this school. Several boys have formed 
such an attachment for the school 
that they have kept on to complete 
their college preparatory work. This 
summer the school heads decided to 
inaugurate with the fall term the first 
two years of a four-year course. The 
other two years will be added later, 
if a demand is found. 





Academy Adds Bible Course 


Two courses on the Bible have been 
added to the curriculum of Franklin 
and Marshall Academy, boys’ prepara- 
tory school at Lancaster, Pa. They 
are taught in the third and fourth 
years of the high school curriculum 
and are called “The Bible — Its Origin 
and Content” and “The Literature of 
the Bible.” The academy was founded 
in 1787, and was first proposed by 
Benjamin Franklin. 
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Better Every day more and more 
Schools are adding Mission 
S tu d ents Orange Drink to their cafeteria 
menus. Mission Orange Drink 
is made from the juice of fully 
tree-ripened Valencia Oranges. 
Freshly picked, the oranges 
are carefully inspected, the 
juice extracted and packed im- 
mediately by our exclusive pro- 
cess and shipped under refrig- 
eration to your dairy where this 
delicious drink is prepared and 
bottled. Mission Orange Drink contains no artificial flavor- 
ing or preservative and is not carbonated. 





For prompt ser- 
vice, write to the 
nearest address 
below, and you 
will be supplied 
with samples, 
prices and com- 
plete details. 


Bottled under strict regulations and high sanitary standards 
of creameries and dairy companies, Mission Orange Drink 
is pure. Balance your menus with this important essential. 


MISSION DRY CORPORATION 

1601 East 16th St., LOS ANGELES © 11 West 42nd St., NEW YORK CITY 

510 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO ¢ 383 Brannan St., SAN FRANCISCO 
e 


New England Distributors: Lenox, Inc., 216 State St., Boston, Mass. @ South- 

ern States Distributors: Mission Distributing Co., Inc., 931 Poydras St., New 

Orleans, La. @ Western Canadian Distributors: Mission Dairy Orange, 550 

Beatty St., Vancouver, B. C. @ Eastern Canadian Distributors: H. K. McKeown 

Co., Ltd., 155 Beaubien St. W., Montreal, Canada © Hawaiian Distributor: 
Hind-Clarke Dairy, Honolulu, T. H 


a MISSION 
aaa CSRANGE 


full flavored Mission 


Grapefruit Drink is 

available also from a DRINK 
your local dairy. Un- 

excelled as an alternate 

beverage for winter 

school menus. 
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"Steel Wardrobes 
For Grade School Classrooms 


) OFA SERIES OF LOCKEROBE FEATURE ADS 












WARDROBE 
VERMIN 


KEEP OUT 


Termites Too! 
== _— MEDART 
= 














OCKEROBES 


(Steel Wardrobes for 
WY Grade School Classrooms) 





are vermin-proof and sanitary 
VERMIN — whichever kind, nullify the best 


efforts to keep schools sanitary. 


Termites—the mischief-makers which are rapid 
becoming a national problem, as well as all 
other kinds of vermin, find steel a poor material 
in which to establish permanent residence. 


Medart Lockerobes are constructed of steel 
throughout. These modern wardrobes for grade 
school classrooms are fire-resisting, promote 
orderliness and efficiency, enhance the appear- 
ance of the classroom, and cost no more than 
yesterday's equipment. 


When recessed, Lockerobes require a recess 
depth of only 16 inches! May we forward com- 
plete details? 


Write for Lockerobe Catalog 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3532 DEKALB STREET ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities — Consult Your Telephone Directory 
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REGIONAL NEWS eeees 





Eastern States 


CONNECTICUT 

Greenwich.—The proposal to obtain a 
federal grant to construct a school 
addition has been rejected by the 
town. The addition will now be 
financed from city funds. 

NEW JERSEY 

Rumson.—This borough turned its 
back on the PWA recently by reject- 
ing an offer of $25,000 to construct an 
athletic field at the Rumson High 
School. The mayor, city council and 
board of education decided the same 
job could be done for $4,500 and voted 
that the borough would do it without 
federal assistance. 

Toms River.—Two school busses which 
have been in service for sixteen years 
are to be replaced at a cost of $6,500. 
Dover township voters recently ap- 
proved the expenditure, together with 
the purchase of additional land for 
building a classroom cottage. Boys in 
the manual training department will 
build the cottage, under the supervi- 
sion of their instructor, John Miller. 
Outside contractors will do the exca- 
vating and will lay the foundation. 
NEW YORK 

Binghamton.—Supt. Daniel J. Kelly 
and his supervisory staff are at work 
on a new high school curriculum, giv- 
ing emphasis on vocational courses. 
East Rockaway.—On concrete piles 
sunk into the marshland near this 
Long Island town is arising the new 
high school, scheduled for occupancy 
in February but possibly to be com- 
pleted by November. The school board 
started its first year of high school 
this term, housing the pupils in tem- 
porary buildings. 

New York City.—Serious overcrowd- 
ing threatens junior and senior high 
schools here. The Samuel Gompers 
Industrial High School at Southern 
Boulevard and 147th Street in the 
Bronx was the only new school build- 
ing opened for the term that began 
September 9. Advance figures place 
the total registration in the public 
schools at 1,170,000. . . . Preliminary 
plans call for free lunches to 90,000 
children daily in public and parochial 
schools. The meals will be cooked in 
eleven large central kitchens and dis- 
patched to individual schools by relief 
trucks. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Lynn.—Believed to be the first public 
school building in the country to have 
its steel frame electrically welded on 
the job, the Highlands Elementary 
School is being visited daily and in- 
spected by building craftsmen from 
various parts of New England. An 
additional sum had to be voted for 





school construction purposes when 
during early stages of construction it 
was found that the site was on soft 
soil, possibly a lost pond. 
Southbridge.—The town has voted to 
borrow and appropriate the sum of 
$255,000 for the erection of two new 
elementary schools, conditional upon a 
federal grant of not less than 45 per 
cent. The new buildings when com- 
pleted will replace the Central Mills 
School, the Town Hall School, the Elm 
Street School, the School Street School, 
the Engine House School and two or 
three rural schools. M. A. Dyer, 1 
Beacon Street, Boston, is the architect. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown—Mervin J. Wertman, 
county superintendent of schools, an- 
nounces that Lehigh County’s rural 
school building program is forging to- 
ward the $1,000,000 mark. Directors 
of the Coopersburg, Upper Saucon 
and Lower Milford districts have ap- 
proved plans for a consolidated senior 
high school, while a second consoli- 
dated junior and senior high is being 
considered by Lynn, Weisenburg and 
Heidelberg townships. 
Lancaster.—Plans for eleven high 
schools, grade schools and additions to 
present buildings in nine districts of 
the county to cost more than half a 
million dollars are nearing completion. 
For the city of Lancaster, a $1,300,000 
high school is proposed. The county 
construction program, if approved by 
federal authorities, will eliminate 
twenty quaint little educational cen- 
ters in Manor township. Henry Y. 
Shaub, local architect, has drawn the 
preliminary plans. 

Philadelphia.—A total of $1,181,250 
has been granted to the board of edu- 
cation by the federal government for 
construction of three new school build- 
ings. The balance of the expense will 
be met by the board. The three proj- 
ects will total $2,625,000. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—An effort will be made 
to conduct classes at the new Ana- 
costia Junior High School during the 
process of interior decoration and in- 
stallation of equipment. The new 
building was to have been completed 
by September 20. The new Woodrow 
Wilson High School was ready at the 
opening of the school term. 


Middle Western States 


INDIANA 

Lawrenceburg—Edward J. Schulte, 
Cincinnati architect, has drawn plans 
for the Lawrenceburg Consolidated 
High School, construction on which 
awaits word of government financial 








aid. Five hundred pupils will be ac- 
commodated in the proposed $500,000 
building. 

IOWA 

Griswold.—A rental system for text- 
books has been instituted whereby the 
pupils pay one-fourth the price of the 
book to the district, which makes the 
original purchase. 

Milford—A new plan for the pay- 
ment of school bus drivers has been 
instituted at Milford Consolidated 
School, Dickinson County. The drivers 
are to be paid at one rate for travel 
on paved roads, at another for travel 
on gravel roads and at a third rate 
for travel on dirt roads. 

Plover.—Six new school busses have 
been purchased by the Plover Con- 
solidated School, Pocahontas County. 
G. L. Sanders is the superintendent of 
the school and reports that the district 
has now paid off all its bonded in- 
debtedness. 

KANSAS 

Labette.—Lonnie N. Wood, county su- 
perintendent, has arranged for a trav- 
eling art exhibit for the 106 rural 
schools in Labette County. A commit- 
tee has prepared a folder for the rural 
teacher which discusses each picture. 
Each school contributes 25 cents a 
year. Some of the pictures have been 
donated, and others were purchased. 
Lawrence.—The newly completed New 
York School building is rated as one 
of the most modern and efficient ele- 
mentary school buildings in the state, 
according to C. E. Birch, superintend- 
ent of city schools. The project cost 
$127,346 including site, equipment and 
playgrounds; of this amount the fed- 
eral government paid $30,000. 
Manhattan.—The annual report of the 
Manhattan board of education tells of 
the successful operation of a school 
motor bus purchased last year to 
transport pupils on athletic, music and 
scholarship trips and on visits to ses- 
sions of the legislature and to the 
Nelson Art Gallery in Kansas City, 
Mo. W. E. Sheffer is superintendent 
of schools. 

Topeka.—After long controversy the 
site has been selected for the new East 
Topeka Junior High School building. 
Supt. A. J. Stout had worked out 
maps and reports on _ population 
growth, public utilities and other fac- 
tors for the board and this assisted 
the members in the final selection of 
the site. . . . State Superintendent 
W. T. Markham has distributed to the 
schools suggestive programs for Fran- 
ces E. Willard Day, the observance of 
which is required by law in all Kansas 
schools on the birthday of the tem- 
perance leader, September 28. 
MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor.—The fifty-one bells for 
the new carillon at the University of 
Michige~ have been ordered from a 
fam<:» sirm of English bell makers. 
The carillon will be one of the finest 
in the country and is the $50,000 gift 
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IN CINCINNATI 


Nearly thirty years ago, a Spencer Central 


Cleaning System was installed in one of the 
Cincinnati schools. Thirty-six Spencer Cen- 
trals are now in service in the schools of this 
city alone. 


But that is not all. Some of the smaller 
and older schools, not equipped with Cen- 
tral Systems, are now adopting the new 
Spencer Portable Vacuum Cleaners. Repeat 
orders have been placed frequently, re- 


questing as many as nine units at a time. 


Such an experience speaks for itself as an 
outstanding recommendation for both types 
of Spencer equipment. Spencer Systems 
save time, produce a positive cleanliness 
that cannot be obtained with hand methods 
and are remarkably efficient in their oper- 


ating and maintenance costs. 


A demonstration of the Spencer Portable 


can be arranged. 





CENTRAL AND PORTABLE 
VACUUMCLEANING SYSTEMS 


S-19-A 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


SPENCER 


HARTFORD 
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When a person sees he understands! That is why the 


expression “I see’’ has come to mean complete under- 
standing. 

Also, that is why the B & L Balopticon has become 
one of the most valuable teaching aids. Educators 
realize that visually demonstrated lectures are under- 
stood and remembered by students because such lec- 


= —<cmem tures are 


upon the students’ minds. 


forcibly impressed 





Write now for complete de- 
tails on B & L Balopticons and 
the advantages of still projec- 
tion of either lantern slides or 
opaque objects. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 689 St. Paul Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Model KOSB Combined 
Balopt'con for either lantern 
slides or opaque objects. 


Bausch & Lomb 
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of Charles Baird of Kansas City, an 
alumnus. Pending construction of a 
special tower, the bells will be mount- 
ed in the tower of the Michigan Union 
building. 

MINNESOTA 

Robbinsdale.—The largest vote ever 
cast in a local school election approved 
the issuing of $125,000 in bonds for a 
junior-senior high school building. 
Senior high school pupils must now 
attend classes in Minneapolis. 

OHIO 

Columbus.—All schools in the state 
must operate for a minimum term of 
180 days in compliance with a new 
law passed by the last legislature. The 
law also requires that boards of edu- 
cation must furnish free at least 25 
per cent of the textbooks for the 
1935-36 term. 


Southern States 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville—Construction is under 
way on the $150,000 St. Columba’s 
Catholic School, the 173d parochial 
educational unit in the Louisville dio- 
cese. An auction was held at the con- 
clusion of the ground-breaking cere- 
monies and the spade used was sold 
for $400. The buyer will place it in a 
niche in the corridor of the new build- 
ing. 

LOUISIANA 

Monroe.—A furniture store building 
has been purchased by the board of 
education to house the commercial de- 
partment of the parish high school, 
owing to overcrowded conditions. It 
was bought for $35,000, remodeled and 
was ready for occupancy when school 
opened September 16. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Raleigh—During the summer, the 
state school commission at the sugges- 
tion of Claude F. Gaddy, head of the 
transportation department, sent a 
large number of men into the various 
counties of the state for the purpose 
of rerouting school busses. The com- 
mission hopes to save on the cost of 
transportation and to eliminate such 
duplications as have not been elimi- 
nated by local school officials. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City.—Native stone, quar- 
ried by relief clients, will be used, it 
is expected, in the 300 rural school 
buildings contemplated for the state, 
a project totaling more than a $1,- 
000,000. 

TEXAS 

Fort Worth.—Citizens of Riverside 
were awakened by police sirens one 
morning recently, the signal to get up 
for the sunrise breakfast on the site 
of the new $315,000 Riverside Senior 
High School. A motion picture was 
taken of the breakfast and ground- 
breaking ceremonies. ... N. L. Engel- 
hardt is consultant in the building 
program for the Fort Worth schools. 
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Construction work on three of the 
larger high school projects—North 
Side, Polytechnic and Arlington 
Heights—involving a cost of $1,115,- 
000 will start in late October. They 
will be completed by next June. 
VIRGINIA 

Alexandria.— School opened this 
month in the new George Washington 
High School, the most modern build- 
ing in this section of Virginia. Im- 
pressive in appearance, with its bronze 
doors and bronze lights over the en- 
trance columns, the building has cost 
$350,000. The auditorium seats 900, 
including a gallery accommodating 
150. Steel lockers have been installed 
on each floor. 

Richmond.— Virginia ranks first 
among the twelve Southern states in 
wealth per child of school age, is sec- 
ond in income and tenth in debts per 
capita; nevertheless it ranks only 
tenth in proportion of income spent 
for public schools, a recent report by 
the public relations committee of the 
Virginia Education Association points 
out. The salary of the average white 
teacher in the state is $766; of the 
average Negro teacher, $450. In 
1929-30, three per cent of the princi- 
pals of Virginia’s accredited four-year 
high schools were being paid less than 
$1,200 a year. In 1933-34, thirty-three 
per cent were earning less than that 
amount. The average per capita cost 
of public schools in the state for 1933- 
34 was $26.39. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston.—Final payment was made 
during the summer on the headquar- 
ters property of the West Virginia 
State Education Association, 1816 
Washington Street. The purchase was 
made in 1929 when $13,500 was paid 
down on the $30,000 property. ... The 
State Education Association has ap- 
proved an associate membership for 
teachers who are unemployed. Dues 
for associate members are $1 per year, 
including a subscription to the official 
publication. 

Huntington.—Marshall College has 
been granted federal money for the 
erection of dormitories, Dr. James L. 
Allen, president of the college, an- 
nounces. 

Morgantown.—Pupils in the social 
studies classes of Morgantown High 
School have prepared a history of the 
school covering the years 1882 to the 
present time. The history was pre- 
pared under the direction of Arthur 
V. G. Upton, principal. Cooperating 
were the social studies department and 
the office training and art classes. 


Western States 


ARIZONA 

Coolidge-—This aggressive farming 
community is going to have one of the 
finest high schools in Arizona. A new 
school district has been carved out of 
the Florence union high school dis- 
trict, and land and building will cost 





$105,000. Orville A. Bell, Phoenix 
architect, has drawn the plans for a 
stucco building with a red tile roof. 
COLORADO 

Denver.—The board of education has 
been notified by the War Department 
that its year-old application for a 
junior reserve officers’ training corps 
has been approved. It will supplant 
the present system of cadet organiza- 
tions in the senior high schools. At 
the present time the high school 
cadets must buy their own uniforms. 
Wheatridge.—Erection of a $127,000 
high school building was authorized 
by the voters in a special election. 
CALIFORNIA 

Daley City—Plans are being pre- 
pared by Resing and McGuniiess, San 
Francisco architects, for a gymnasium 
and swimming pool to be erected by 
the Jefferson Union High School dis- 
trict at a cost of $140,000. 

Los Angeles.—The total cost of the 
school building reconstruction pro- 
gram in this city is $9,922,500, of 
which $6,747,000 is being paid directly 
by the school district in cash and 
bonds and the rest as a direct grant 
from the federal government. The 
total program includes 223 buildings, 
grouped under 138 construction proj- 
ects. Fifty-two of these projects are 
completed, sixty-one are under con- 
struction, and work will start soon on 
eleven others. Frank A. Bouelle, su- 
perintendent of schools, declares that 
even upon the completion of this large 
program only one-third of the con- 
struction needs of the school district 
will have been met. 

Oildale-——A school auditorium and 
community center have been over- 
whelmingly approved by the voters, a 
federal grant for which is thought to 
be assured. It will seat 1,500 persons 
and will be equipped with rooms for 
boy scouts, campfire girls and parent- 
teacher activities. - 

OREGON 

Corvallis.—High school pupils trooped 
into a new $300,000 building when 
School opened. Although the school will 
house only 800 pupils, the main audi- 
torium will seat 1,200 and will be a 
community gathering place. A huge 
stage, well equipped, will itself seat 
300 persons. Walls and ceiling are of 
acoustical tile. The building is 
equipped for motion pictures and 
wired for sound equipment, which will 
not be installed immediately. 
Salem.—Through a special grant of 
federal relief funds, a resident school 
for sixty girls from relief families was 
established at Willamette University 
for the month ending September 14 
under the supervision of Dr. C. A. 
Howard, state superintendent. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rowley of Portland was di- 
rector of the school. 

NEW MEXICO 

Farmington.—The Methodist Navajo 
Mission is erecting a new high school 
for Indian children in this town. 
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The Automatic Feed 
Prevents Waste 
of Pencils 


Dependence on the 
human element to 
stop sharpening 
when the pencil is 
pointed is entirely 
eliminated by the 
Premier's Automatic Feed, because when the 
pencil is sharp the cutters are disengaged and 
cease cutting. The Hardened Steel Pencil 
Stop is one of the outstanding features in Pre- 
mier Sharpeners. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Premier 
and see for yourself that there’s no waste of 
pencils when you use this splendid sharpener. 
And remember: “APSCO Cutters Don't Scrape 
—THEY CUT.” 

Now in 3 styles, No. 1 with celluloid in the 
receptacle, No. 2N with Nickel Plated and pol- 
ished metal strip, and No. 2B—with “Photo 
Electric’ metal strip. A big value at $2.50. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER 
COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CAN'T JAM OR CLOG 


BATES STAPLER 


The BATES MFG. CO., 30 Vesey St., New York 








MAKES ITS OWN STAPLES 
5,000 IN ONE LOADING 


For free trial, without obligation or ex- 
pense, simply return this advertisement 
attached to your business letterhead. 


MAKERS OF BATES NUMBERING AS + 
ept. 
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Foreign Film Experiment 
Soon Under Way in Chicago 


A laboratory experiment in foreign 
talking films is being sponsored by 
International House at University of 
Chicago, and the Renaissance Society 
of the same institution. 

A children’s program of approved 
films will be tried out during the win- 
ter, with special Friday and Saturday 
afternoon performances for high 
school pupils and elementary and 
nursery school children. Only pupils 
at the university’s own experimental 
schools and children of faculty and 
Renaissance Society members will be 
admitted. The first programs will be 
given October 17 and 18. 

All films will first be seen by a re- 
viewing committee, after preliminary 
selections have been made. The pic- 
tures will be selected on various bases, 
such as suitability for language in- 
struction, literature and general cul- 
ture. Wesley Greene of the department 
of educational activities of Interna- 
tional House is handling the project. 

If the experiment proves a success 
at the University of Chicago this year, 
full account of its activities will be 
made to other schools and organiza- 
tions, From previous experience with 
foreign films, the International House 
educational department finds that 
fully half of the films on its list can- 
not be recommended for showing in 
schools and colleges unless specific 
conditions are known. Children who 
have had the advantage of foreign 
travel and early language training 
and who have a richer home and cul- 
tural background can appreciate some 
of the showings which fall flat when 
presented to certain public school 
audiences, 





Dr. Wilbur Heads Research Council 


Mrs. August Belmont has resigned 
because of ill health from the presi- 
dency of the Motion Picture Research 
Council and Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
president of Stanford University, has 
been appointed to the office. A na- 
tional film institute will be established 
in Washington, D. C., for information 
and promotion of educational pictures. 
The council was formed in 1928 to 
promote studies of the social value of 
motion pictures and to apply its find- 
ings to improving screen offerings. A 
$200,000 gift from the Payne Fund 
has made the research work possible. 





Health and Teeth Stressed in Film 


“The Life of a Healthy Child,” a 
16-mm. film with an accompanying 
lecture, is being highly praised by 
dental and health organizations for 
use in schools and health education 
classes. Dr. David Bennett Hill, 
Salem, Ore., suggested and developed 
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the film when he was president of the 
Marion County Health Association. 

Twelve slides and ten pictures 
showing the approved way of caring 
for the teeth and mouth are also avail- 
able from the same source. 





Pittsburgh Expands Its 
Visual Aid Activities 


Visual aid activities in the Pitts- 
burgh public schools assume new 
importance through additions to 
equipment and plans being formulated 
to extend this activity. Fourteen 
reels of 16-mm. talking motion pic- 
tures for use in classrooms as well as 
in auditorium programs have been 
purchased with three 16-mm. sound 
motion picture projectors. Two of 
these, according to J. A. Hollinger, 
director of the department of science, 
will be permanently located in junior 
high schools, while the third will be 
used by the department of visual in- 
struction to make a careful study of 
school use of sound motion pictures. 

“In one junior high school,” states 
Doctor Hollinger, “we now have a 
35-mm. sound motion picture projec- 
tor. During last year good use was 
made of this equipment in presenting 
carefully selected motion pictures for 
the purpose of character study. 





“Another interesting experiment has 
centered around the presentation of 
short motion picture subjects during 
the latter part of the lunch period in 
one junior high school where this pe- 
riod has been a serious problem. The 
board of education furnishes the pic- 
tures and no admission is charged. 
The pictures are carefully selected, 
one of the 16-mm. sound motion pic- 
ture projectors having been placed 
in this school. We are also contem- 
plating further development of photo- 
play appreciation in high schools.” 





Film Fables for School Children 


Such familiar fairy tales as “Alad- 
din,” “Pinocchio,” “Sleeping Beauty” 
and “Jack and the Beanstalk” are to 
be brought to life through the medium 
of sound films. These are scheduled 
for immediate production by the 
American Photographic and Cine- 
matographic Society and are designed 
for children in elementary grades as 
well as for adults studying motion 
picture appreciation. The films will 
be made available without charge in 
schools throughout the United States. 
Each production is to be written, di- 
rected, photographed, designed and 
acted by classes in the American Free 
School of the Theatre, Radio and 
Screen, which the society endows. 








Films for the School Screen 


Life and Literature Series—Il. Scotland 








Bonnie Scotland — Country life in the 
Highlands and Lowlands. 1 reel. 
16 mm., silent. For rent or pur- 
chase. Bell and Howell Company, 
1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 


Scottish Tidbits — Beauties of various 
sections of this picturesque northern 
Britain. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent. For 
rent or purchase. Bell and Howell, 
1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 


The Highlands of Scotland — Views of 
Scotland’s north country, paying 
visits to Aberdeen, Ballater, Brae- 
mar, Inverness, and down into the 
Lady of the Lake country to Ben 
Nevis and Loch Lomond. 4 reels. 
35 mm., silent. Free. Advertising 
Department, Cunard Steam Ship 
Co., 25 Broadway, New York City. 


The Lowlands of Scotland — Showing 
Glasgow and the Clyde, old and new 
Edinburgh, historic Stirling and the 
surrounding battlefields, valleys and 
scenic spots. 5 reels. 35 mm., silent. 
Free. Advertising Department, 
Cunard Steam Ship Co., 25 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


The Wee Scotch Piper — Narrative of 
a little boy who wanted a bagpipe. 
1 reel. 16 mm. or 35 mm.,, silent. 
For rent or purchase. Gordon Ellis 
Productions. Distributed by Herman 
Ross Enterprises, 630 Ninth Ave- 
nue, New York City (16 mm.) and 
by Wholesome Films Service, Inc., 
48 Melrose Street, Boston (35 mm.). 


Robert Burns—Biography of the 
Scotch poet and scenes of the Burns 
country. 1 reel. 35 mm., silent. 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc., 48 
Melrose Street, Boston. 

Land o’ Burns—Scenes of Burns’ 
homeland, with the singing of two 
of his famous ballads. 35 mm., 
sound. For rent or purchase. Film 
Exchange, Inc., 729 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The Lady of the Lake — Picturization 
of Sir Walter Scott’s classical ro- 
mantic narrative poem, filmed in 
Scotland. 5 reels. 16 mm., sound or 
silent, and 35 mm., sound or silent. 
For rent or purchase. Fitzpatrick 
Pictures, Inc., 729 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

Ivanhoe — Film production of Sir 
Walter Scott’s famous novel. 5 reels. 
35 mm., silent. For rent or pur- 
chase. Pinkney Film Service, 1028 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh. 

Treasure Island — Robert Louis Ste- 
venson’s classic tale in pictures. 3 
reels. 35 mm., silent. For rent or 
purchase. Ideal Pictures Corpora- 
tion, 30 East Eighth Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde — One of the 
many films made from the book by 
Stevenson. 5 reels. 35 mm., silent. 
For rent or purchase. F. C. Pic- 
tures Corporation, 265 Franklin 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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AMPRO PROJECTORS 


| 

| 

Stand Up under the | | 
“Thousand School Test” 


Schools and colleges who buy carefully have selected Ampro 16 mm. 
Projectors. In this remarkable line of precision equipment they 
have found an unusual combination of Performance, Durability and 
Economy. Thousands of Ampro models are giving far better than 
average service under the toughest tests imaginable in thousands 
of schools and colleges. Different projecting conditions ... di 
ferent operators ... yet each projector is delivering theater-clear 
pictures and smooth, easy operation with the minimum of adjust- 
ment. You too will be better pleased with Ampro. Compare before 
you buy! Ask your dealer for a demonstration of the latest Ampro 
models at their new low prices. 

SILENT PROJECTORS. 16 mm. Contain every needed improvement for 
finest projection. Finned lamp house for cool operation; automatic rewind; 
reverse action; framer for out of 
frame prints; interchangeable 
lenses; and patented kick-back claw 
movement which spares the film 


from sprocket hole wear. Prices 
from $135 complete. 


SOUND-ON-FILM. 16 mm. Undis- } 
torted tone quality. Brilliant pic- 
tures up to 150 feet. Easy to oper- 
ate. Price complete $650. Learn 
about the 25 Ampro points of supe- 
riority, 


WRITE TODAY FOR SPECIAL 
SCHOOL CIRCULAR 


The 
LEDER GD 


CORPORATION 


2845 N. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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@ For safety, for protection, for appear- 
ance—the school yard or campus must be 
strongly and neatly fenced. Athletic fields 
properly fenced not only control crowds 
but pay for themselves in gate receipts. 
Page Fence—Chain Link or genuine 
Wrought Iron—has long been the choice 
of the nation’s schools. 82 Page Fence 
Service Plants blanket the country. For 
name of one nearest you write to any one 
of the offices listed below. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


District offices in NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 





THE AMERICAN fi CRAYON COMPANY 


NEW MONT MERY STREET 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 
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An ambitious program in adult edu- 
cation by radio is to be undertaken 
by the University Broadcasting Coun- 
cil in Chicago. The council has been 
formed by the University of Chicago, 
Northwestern University and DePaul 
University. It will present, beginning 
October 1, regular educational pro- 
grams over the networks of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

The three schools, the three net- 
works and radio stations WMAQ, 
WBBM, WLS, WGN, WENR and 
WJJD have donated appreciable 
amounts to the projects, and addi- 
tional funds are being furnished by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Advance 
plans call for an annual expenditure 
of $75,000, a sufficient amount to give 
the movement a real chance to serve. 

Allen Miller, who for nine years has 


“> 





Universities in Chicago Unite in Ambitious 
Experiment in Adult Education Through Radio 


been director of the radio department 
at the University of Chicago, will di- 
rect the new council. The plan has 
been in formation for several years. 

Executive control is vested in a 
board of trustees made up of two rep- 
resentatives from each of the three 
schools: Dean W. H. Spencer and 
Dean C. F. Huth of the University of 
Chicago; Dean Ralph H. Dennis and 
Edward H. Stromberg of Northwest- 
ern University, and Dean Howard E. 
Egan and David M. Sharer of DePaul 
University. 

Programs planned include dramati- 
zations of common legal problems, 
book talks, University of Chicago 
Round Table, juvenile court cases, 
science, current events, morning de- 
votional services, local government 
talks, analysis of business conditions, 
contemporary problems, Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Illinois 








On the Air During October 








The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The time is Eastern Standard except when otherwise specified. 


Daily 
National Farm and Home Hour'*—12:30-1:3C 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
Monday 


History Series—2:30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 
Oct. 21—St. Augustine. 
Oct. 28—Jamestown. 
Tuesday 


Your Child, Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor—11:15- 


11:30 a.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Treasure Trails in Art Series—2:30-3:00 p.m. 
(CBS). 


Oct. 22—Beauty of Line in Building From 
Pyramid to Skyscraper. 

Literature Series—2:30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 

Oct. 29—A Poet of the Orient—Omar Khay- 
yam. 

Medical Emergencies and How They Are Met, 
dramatized program with incidental music, 
Ameérican Medical Association — 5:00-5:30 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). d 
Oct. 1—Burns, dramatization with brief talk 

by Morris Fishbein, M.D. 

Oct. 8—Hazards From Foreign Shores, with 
talk by W. W. Bauer, M.D. 

Oct. 15—Unconsciousness, with talk by Mor- 
ris Fishbein, M.D. 

Oct. 22—Asphyxiation, with talk by W. W. 
Bauer, M.D. : 
Oct. 29—Poisonous Plants and Insects, with 

talk by W. W. Bauer, M.D. 

You and Your Government, National Advisory 
Council—7 :45-8:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Oct. 1—A Plan for the Nation, Frederic A. 

Delano, chairman, Advisory Committee of 
the National Resource Committee, and 
president, American Planning and Civic 
Association. : 

Oct. 8—Limitation of Planning, David P. 
Barrows, professor of political science and 
former president, University of California. 

Oct. 15—The Best Use of Land, M. L. Wil- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

Oct. 22—The Economic Value of American 
Seenery, Horace M. Albright, former di- 
rector, National Park Service; vice presi- 
dent, American Planning and Civic Asso- 
ciation. 

Oct. 29—Head Waters and Other Little Wa- 
ters, Morris Llewellyn Cooke, administra- 
tor, Rural Electrification Administration. 


Wednesday 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers— 
2:30-3:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

Oct. 2—Preparation for Home and Family 
Life, Lita Bane, Collaborator in Parent 
Education, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Oct. 9—The Forum in Adult Education, J. W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Oct. 16—The Lengthening Dependence of 
Young People, speaker to be announced. 

Oct. 23—-The Youth Project of the American 
Council on Education, George F. Zook, di- 
rector. 

Oct. 30—After High School—What? Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Geography Series—2:30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 

Oct. 23—A Canoe Trip in Maine. 

Oct. 29.—-Montreal. 

Our American Schools, directed by Belmont 

Farley—7 :30-7:45 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

The Relation of the University to the Commu- 
nity—8 :15-8:30 p.m. (CBS). 

Oct. 2—Robert Maynard Hutchins, president, 
University of Chicago. 


Thursday 


Music and Elementary Science Series—2 :30- 
3:00 p.m. (CBS). 
Oct. 24—Music in New England. 
Oct. 24—A Boy Becomes Curious. 
Oct. 31—Halloween in Story and Song (Pri- 
mary pupils). 
Oct. 31—Before There Was an Earth. 
World Peaceways Series — 9:30-10:00 p.m. 
(CBS-WABC). 
Friday 
Vocational Guidance and Current Events Series 
—2:30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 
Oct. 25—Widen Your Vocational Horizon; 
also current events. 
Saturday 
Our American Schools, directed by Florence 
Hale—11:00-11:15 a.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Sunday 


University of Chicago Round Table Discussions 
—12:30-1:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 


1Except Sunday. 





League of Women Voters, editorial 
comment, a living hall of fame, eco- 
nomic society, the employer and the 
employee, consumers’ problems, speech 
and diction, crime detection and pre- 
vention, political personalities, chapel 
services and music lovers’ concerts. 





University of Michigan 
Plans Year's Broadcasts 


The 1935-36 season of educational 
radio programs from the University 
of Michigan campus over Station 
WJR, Detroit, will start on October 
13, according to Waldo Abbot, director 
of the broadcasting service. 

The parent education series comes 
on Sunday afternoons and is com- 
posed of five weekly lectures on each 
of the following topics: juvenile de- 
linquency, guidance, youth and the 
modern world, and health. 

On Mondays the university station 
continues its radio music instruction 
classes, with instruction in the playing 
of stringed instruments in the morn- 
ing and an afternoon class in the 
playing of wind instruments. Tuesday 
morning there is a radio class in ele- 
mentary singing. 

On Tuesday afternoons the “Michi- 
gan, My Michigan” series will be 
continued. These talks deal with the 
natural resources, industries, educa- 
tional facilities and history of the 
state. 

A geography-travel series is broad- 
cast on Wednesdays. 

A series expected to appeal to 
classes in American history, art and 
speech is scheduled for Thursday af- 
ternoons under the title, “American 
History as Told by American Artists.” 
Each pupil is expected to purchase, 
for thirty-seven cents, a series of 
twenty-five prints of famous historical 
pictures or statues. With the appro- 
priate print in his hand, the pupil 
will hear a professor of the fine arts 
discuss the original painting with a 
graduate student in fine arts. 

On Fridays there will be twenty- 
five-minute talks on “Eras in English 
Literature”; these will be alternated 
with a series called “Critical Moments 
in the Lives of Nations.” 

Evening programs for the year are 
in two series; one deals with home 
planning, building and maintainance 
and the other with current events. 





Fire Damages Educational Station 


The radio broadcasting station of 
the State College of Washington at 
Pullman is silent for a few weeks 
while reconstruction work is in prog- 
ress. In the late summer, a fire swept 
through the KWSC transmitter and 
caused considerable damage. Kenneth 
E. Yeend, program director, declares 
that the station will soon be on the air 
again with its educational programs. 
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COMPLETE CONTROL 


of every room 
WITHOUT LEAVING YOUR OFFICE 


HERE are two highly effective advantages of the 

RCA Victor School Sound System. One is adminis- 
trative. Through the system you are in complete con- 
trol of every room, without leaving your office. Your 
executive skill is tremendously expanded — with an 
actual large saving of time and effort. The second 
advantage is educational. Through the system you can 
direct to selected rooms the highly perfected modern 
educational work being done with radio and records. . . . 
The central point of the system is the new and exclu- 
sive RCA Control Cabinet, located in your office, con- 
taining two world-wide radios, a 2-speed phonograph, 
a microphone, and simple switches enabling you to 
work with one or more rooms, up to 80.... Other 
RCA Victor school equipment includes sound and 
silent motion picture projectors, sound amplifying sys- 
tems for assembly rooms, gymnasiums, playgrounds, 
ball fields. . .. Send coupon below for full information. 


RCA VICTOR 


SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS 
RCA MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., CAMDEN, N. J. 
A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY 





Commercial Sound Section, Dept. NS., 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on the RCA Victor 
equipment for visual and aural instruction and adminstration. 
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5 UJ T Why incur criticism of sanitary facili- 

_8 s ®@ ties when the best toilet seat is <b most 
economical? Church Sani-Black Seats end replacement 
and repair expense forever. 

First cost is last cost with Church Sani-Black Seats. 
They outlast the building itself. Even the worst abuse 
cannot injure them. Zoe eep their original luster and 
sanitary smoothness all their long life. 

Church Sani-Black Seats are the smartest investment 
in sanitary equipment you can make. 





] Sani-Black Seats 
| exclusively used in 
| Marshall Field Office Bldg. 
| Chicago 
Chevrolet Plant, Baltimore 
Archives Bldg., Washington 
Rockefeller Center 
Empire State Building 
New York City 
and hundreds of others 
from coast to coast. 







Why Church 
Sani-Black Seats 
Never Wear Out 

A kiln dried, reinforced 


hardwood core, contains 
steel plate which houses 
axis for hinge—complete- 
ly covered by ,',” thick 
hard rubber composition Phantom view showing unbreakable 
moulded under 216,000 nena 

lbs. pressure. Heavy brass hinge parts also covered by 
hard rubber, nothing to rust or corrode. 

The result is a homogeneous unit—lustrous and attrac- 
tive, impervious to moisture, acid, heat, cold or corrosion. 
It easily withstands the roughest treatment and is in- 
comparably sanitary. 

C. F. Church Mie. Company, Holyoke, Mass. Division 
of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


At Licensed Master Plumbers Everywhere 


CHURCH sani-black SEATS 


C. F. Church Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Please send me “Commercial and Industrial Sanitation.” 
Name_ 
Street____ 


Miseue is se State____ a 





City. 














NAMES IN THE NEWS « « © « e 





Middle Western States 


Dr. HENRY J. GERLING, superintend- 
ent of St. Louis schools, has offered 
the board of education $25,000 from 
his personal funds to help repay losses 
of 20,000 school children in two closed 
banks. The St. Louis court of appeals 
recently upheld a decision against 
placing the children’s thrift club sav- 
ings in the preferred class. 


DR. ROLAND HAYNES, state relief 
administrator for Nebraska, has been 
appointed president of Omaha Munici- 
pal University. 


Dr. EUGENE S. Brices, formerly di- 
rector of adult education in Missouri, 
recently assumed his duties as presi- 
dent of Christian College, Columbia, 
Mo., the oldest junior college west of 
the Mississippi River chartered for 
the collegiate education of women. 


E. L. BOWSHER is the new state 
director of education for Ohio. His 
old post as superintendent of schools 
at Ashland has been taken over by 
J. E. BoHN, former principal of the 
high school at Fremont, Ohio. 


MERLAND A. KopKA, formerly prin- 
cipal of the junior high school, Ham- 
tramck, Mich., and more recently in 
charge of finance and purchasing, has 
been elected to the Hamtramck super- 
intendency, succeeding the late M. R. 
KEYWORTH. 


E. L. PorRTeR of Columbus has been 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Manchester, Ohio. 


W. LAWRENCE MILLER, for five years 
superintendent of schools at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, has been named superin- 
tendent of the Mansfield public 
schools, succeeding W. W. ANKEN- 
BRAND. Mr. Miller was selected from 
a field of sixty-four applicants for the 
post. 


C. O. McCorMick has taken over 
the duties of county superintendent of 
schools of McDonough County, Illinois. 
His predecessor, FLORENCE Mc- 
GAUGHEY, held the post for twelve 
years. 


CLETUS B. MUMMART began his 
sixth year of superintendency of the 
city schools of Prophetstown, IIl., Sep- 
tember 2. 


DALE FAUSEY has been engaged as 
principal of the high school at Hud- 
son, Mich. He succeeds LEO E. MILLER, 
the new superintendent. 


THOMAS FIELDS, a high school in- 
structor, has been named principal of 
the Justin N. Study School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. RICHARD E. SHRINER be- 
principal of the Hoagland 


comes 





School, succeeding the late S. B. 


PLASKET. 


HuGH BURNETT, formerly superin- 
tendent of Weskan Consolidated 
Schools, Weskan, Kan., has become 
identified with the extension depart- 
ment of the Fort Hays Kansas State 
College at Hays. 


E. W. SMITH, former superintend- 
ent of schools at Red Cloud, Neb., 
resigned in August to accept an ap- 
pointment as educational adviser at a 
CCC camp at Weeping Water, Neb. 


B. W. BRADLEY has been appointed 
superintendent of Center School, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., after having served as 
superintendent of schools at Slater, 
Louisburg, Wheatland and Peculiar, 
all of Missouri. 


SANFORD F. JAMESON is the new 
principal of the high school at Ash- 
land, Ohio, after having served for 
five years as high school principal at 
Toronto, Ohio. 


WALTER R. CLEMINSON, former 
principal of the high school, East Lan- 
sing, Mich., has become principal of 
the Port Huron High School. 


LAWRENCE BRUDI recently assumed 
his duties as superintendent of schools, 
Carroll County, Illinois, a position to 
which he was elected last November. 
He succeeds MARTHA J. ASHBY. 


ELSON S. GUENTHER, superintend- 
ent of schools, Houston, Ohio, died 
suddenly following an emergency op- 
eration. He was thirty-three years 
old. ARTHUR PENN of Columbus has 
been selected to fill the vacancy. 


HAROLD BROWN is the new principal 
of the high school at Lee’s Summit, 
Mo., succeeding WALTER LEE COOPER, 
who has gone to Aurora, Mo., to take 
a similar post. Mr. Brown has been 
superintendent of the Hoyt Consoli- 
dated School at Girard, Kan. 


J. G. TURNER, former head of the 
French Lick schools, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Mt. Ver- 
non, Ind. E. PHILLIPS BLACKBURN 
succeeds him at French Lick. 


C. R. ADAMS, in charge of the edu- 
cational department of CCC camps in 
California, has been named principal 
of the high school at Marinette, Wis. 
He succeeds the late S. S. MCNELLY. 


C. A. GIBBONS, for eleven years su- 
perintendent of schools of Wayne 
County, Ohio, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools of Lorain County. 


Western States 


WILLIAM JOHN Cooper, former U.S. 
commissioner of education, died in a 


hospital in Kearney, Neb., September 
19. He and Mrs. Cooper were en route 
to their home in California when he 
suffered a stroke. A former state su- 
perintendent of public instruction in 
California, Doctor Cooper held the 
federal post of commissioner of edu- 
cation from 1929 to 1933. 


LAWRENCE E. HINKLE is the new 
superintendent of schools of Alexander 
County, Illinois, succeeding Lucy B. 
TWENTE, republican, who was defeated 
in the last election after having served 
for thirteen years. At the time of his 
election Mr. Hinkle was superintend- 
ent of the grade schools at Tamms, III. 


Roy E. CORRELL has assumed his 
duties as superintendent of schools in 
the North College Hill village school 
district, Cincinnati. Mr. Correll is 
from Yellow Springs, Ohio, where he 
had been superintendent of the Miami 
township schools for four years. He 
succeeds THOMAS T. BENNETT. SHER- 
MAN QO. LIMING, a grade school prin- 
cipal, was promoted to the superin- 
tendent’s position in Miami township. 


Dr. E. Scott HOLBECK will act as 
principal of the John Marshall Junior 
High School, Pasadena, Calif., this 
year, having exchanged positions and 
houses with GEORGE HETZEL. Mr. 
Hetzel has taken over Doctor Hol- 
beck’s post as principal of the Wood- 
row Wilson Intermediate School, 
Passaic, N. J. The exchange is said to 
be the first of this type on record be- 
tween states. 


JAMES A. BURKE took the oath of 
office of superintendent of schools of 
Spokane County, Washington, Sep- 
tember 3. His chief deputy is W. F. 
STANDEFORD. 


Dr. Davip SHAW DUNCAN, dean 
emeritus of the college of liberal arts 
and chairman of the division of social 
sciences, has been named chancellor of 
the University of Denver, succeeding 
DR. FREDERICK M. HUNTER, whose ap- 
pointment to the chancellorship of the 
Oregon institutions of higher learning 
was recently announced. 


DR. CHARLES A. SMITH, formerly 
superintendent of schools at Provo, 
Utah, and last year employed part 
time in the school system of Long 
Beach, Calif., has been given an emer- 
gency appointment as principal of the 
Ventura public school system, Ven- 
tura, Calif. 


A. N. WHEELOCK, who retired as 
superintendent of schools, Riverside, 
Calif., five years ago, has been elected 
chairman of the Riverside County 
board of education. 


A. J. CARTWRIGHT has_ replaced 
W. O. Davies as superintendent of 
schools at San Leandro, Calif. Mr. 
Cartwright has been principal of Mc- 
Kinley School, San Leandro. 


JOHN P. COMERFORD, vice principal 
of Banning High School, Wilmington, 
Calif., has been transferred to the vice 
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SAVE TWICE! 


Cut Accident Costs 
Increase Workmen’s Efficiency 






Schools, with mainte- 
nance funds cut to the 
bone, find vast increases in 
workmen’s efficiency with 
one or more Dayton Safety 
Ladders. That saving, or 
the saving in accident 
costs, alone pays the 
moderate cost of a Dayton 
Safety Ladder. 


Built of durable airplane 
spruce, sizes 3 to 16 feet. 
Straight back for close 
work. Stands firmly. A 
quality ladder at a moder- 
ate price. 


Write Dept. NS-10 
For Details 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO. 


| 
| 121-123 West Third $t., Cincinnati 
| 
| 
| 


Stock carried on Pacifi 
Coast by E. D. Bullard 
Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and b) 
160 other distributor+ 
from coast to coast. 


Made and distributed 
in Canada by Safety 
Supply Co., Toronto 


afety Ladder 
Safety Le 
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CORROSIRON 


ACID RESISTING HIGH SILICON IRON 
FOR DRAIN LINES 


Form which we suggest be included in 
your Specifications: 


All acid proof drain pipe and fittings shall 
be of ferro-silicon—CORROSIRON—or equal 
to comply with the following analysis: 

**All acid waste and acid vent piping shall be 
of approved high silicon cast iron pipe and 
fittings of the bell and spigot type. The cast 
iron for acid waste and vent pipe and fittings 
shall contain: 


**Not less than 14.25% and not more than 15% silicon. 





Total carbon content below 1.12% and above .50% 
Manganese below .50%. 
Sulphur below .05%. 

**High silicon cast iron pipe and fittings for 
acid waste and acid vent pipe shall be of the 
thickness, etc., corresponding to extra heavy 
soil pipe and fittings unless otherwise ap- 
proved.”’ 


CORROSIRON manufactured by Pacific 
Foundry Company, Ltd. 
3100 Nineteenth St., San Francisco 


1400 So. 551 Fifth 330 Central 
Alameda St., 
Los Angeles 


1713 oe 
Ave., dg., 
New York Sietiedean Texas Seattle, Wash. 
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principalship of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton High School, Los Angeles. 


ELDRIDGE WHEELER, superintendent 
of schools, Montesano, Wash., for the 
last thirty-nine years, has retired. He 
has been for fifty years in educational 
work in Washington. 

Mrs. MABEL DUNN of Colfax, Calif., 
has been named by Mrs. Portia F. 
Moss, superintendent of Placer County 
public schools, to succeed Mrs. RUTH 
STRUBLE of Penryn as deputy super- 
intendent of schools. 


Leo J. CAIN, principal of the East- 
side Grammar School, Oroville, Calif., 
has resigned to accept a position in 
the Chico High School. 


R. H. SArnsBurY has been appointed 
superintendent of schools, Apache 
County, Arizona, succeeding Mrs. 
AMELIA HUNT GARCIA, resigned. 


FRANK H. Tuomas, after eight 
years as superintendent of schools, 
Gooding, Ida., has resigned to enter 
private business in Idaho Falls. 


WILLIAM L. MILLER has been named 
assistant principal of South High 
School, Denver, succeeding Rex V. 
Curtis. He has been an instructor in 
social science in the school. 


L. G. NEWMAN has been named 
principal of the junior high school, 
Buhl, Ida.; he was formerly school 
principal at Richfield, Ida. 


M. W. McLAUGHLIN has been made 
principal of the high school, Burley, 
Ida., taking over part of the duties of 
GEORGE E. DEBMAN, who for several 
years has been both superintendent 
and principal of the school. 


MAYME A. SWEET, who is returning 
to the Denver public schools after a 
leave of absence, has been named prin- 
cipal of the 24th Street School, which 
has been an annex to the Ebert School. 
Mrs. MARGARET M. SMITH continues 
as principal of Ebert. 


RALPH D. WADSWORTH has _ been 
named principal of University High 
School, Los Angeles, and HELEN M. 
DARSIE will be his assistant. A. L. 
CAVANAGH, former superintendent, has 
been transferred to North Hollywood 
High School, where he will be vice 
principal. PAUL GUSTAFSON, vice prin- 
cipal at North Hollywood, has been 
appointed principal of Emerson Jun- 
ior High School. 


Eastern States 


Dr. C. HERMAN GROSE succeeds DR. 
JOHN C. DIEHL, who has retired from 
the superintendency of schools, Erie, 
Pa. Doctor Grose comes from Mt. 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Dr. THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER has 
retired as president of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, a post he has 
held since 1922. Ill health necessi- 
tated his resignation. DR. CHARLES 
WATKINS of Margaret Morrison Car- 
negie College is acting president. 


HERMAN L. VAUGHAN of Holly, 
N. Y., has been named principal of 
the Senior High School at Ballston 
Spa, N. Y. He succeeds A. RAYMOND 
SCHNEIBLE, who resigned the position 
he had held for sixteen years to be- 
come supervising principal of the Sag 
Harbor High School. 


Dr. ALBERT N. JORGENSEN of the 
University of Buffalo has been named 
president of Connecticut State College, 
Storrs, Conn. He succeeds Dr. 
CHARLES C. MCCRACKEN, who recently 
resigned. 


MARGARET E. MADDEN, a teacher in 
the school, will succeed the late KATH- 
ERINE C. DEVLIN as principal of School 
3, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


H. R. Best, formerly superintendent 
at Wayne, Neb., is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Cranford, N. J. 
He received his doctor’s degree this 
summer from Columbia University. 


DONALD C. DEHART is the new act- 
ing principal of Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School, Paterson, N. J. 
RoBert S. GILCHRIST, former princi- 
pal, resigned because his wife’s illness 
required a change of climate. He has 
taken a school post in Greeley, Colo. 


CARLETON D. SKILLINGS, principal 
of the Sharon High School since 1931, 
was recently named principal of the 
Edward F. Searles High School, 
Methuen, to succeed LEIGHTON S. 
THOMPSON, who is the new principal 
of Gardner High School. These ap- 
pointments are in Massachusetts 
towns near Boston. 


JAMES FRANK Day has taken over 
his new duties as principal of the high 
school at Salem, Mass., succeeding the 
late Maurice B. Smith. Henry M. 
CUNNY, principal of the Saltonstall 
Grammar School, is the new vice prin- 
cipal, a position made vacant by the 
promotion of Mr. Day. 


The Rev. BROTHER RONAN, C.F.X., 
has left St. John the Baptist High 
School, Bangor, Me., of which he was 
principal, to become head of St. John’s 
High School, Worcester, Mass. The 
REV. BROTHER CAMPION, for six years 
principal of St. John’s, has been trans- 
ferred to St. Michael’s Diocesan High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MURRAY WRIGHT has assumed his 
duties as principal of the junior high 
school, Nashua, N. H., succeeding 
ROBERT F. PERRY, the newly elected 
head master of the junior high school, 
Reading, Mass. Mr. Wright has been 
principal of the Woodbury High 
School, Salem, Mass., since 1932. 


GEORGE C. BATE, principal of Ridge- 
field Park High School, Ridgefield 
Park, N. J., for thirteen years, died 
at Hackensack Hospital at the age of 
55 years. Mr. Bate was formerly su- 
pervising principal in Neptune Town- 
ship. 

Eva M. WaGaAR, formerly principal 










of the New Rochelle Continuation 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y., died at 
her home in that city after a long ill- 
ness. GARTON K. WAGAR, her husband, 
is director of manual training in the 
New Rochelle schools. 


FRANK E. Dorr of Clinton, Me., is 
the new principal of the high school 
at Freeport, Me., succeeding FRED- 
ERICK LONGFELLOW. 


BERTHOLD LIPPERT, principal of 
Junior High School 73, Maspeth, 
Queens, N. Y., died at his summer 
home in Westhampton Beach, Long 
Island. 


CLEMENT S. WILLIAMS, dean of the 
college of engineering, University of 
Iowa, was recently elected president 
of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Dr. CHARLES Russ RICHARDs has been 
made president emeritus in apprecia- 
tion of his leadership during the last 
thirteen years. Doctor Richards’ res- 
ignation became effective August 31. 


ANNA S. WOODMAN, principal emer- 
itus of the Kent Place School for 
Girls in Summit, N. J., died at Pama- 
quid, Me. Miss Woodman served as 
co-principal with her sister, Mrs. Sa- 
rah Woodman Paul, for twenty-five 
years. 


Southern States 


The Rev. Jupson L. Cross of Bos- 
ton has been made president of Touga- 
loo College, Tougaloo, Miss. He suc- 
ceeds PRESIDENT WILLIAM T. HOLMES 
who was head of the college for twenty 
years. 

THOMAS T. HAMILTON, formerly di- 
rector of teachers’ training, Missis- 
sippi College for Men, is principal of 
the New Hanover High School, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


W. W. IsLe has assumed his new 
duties as president of the Southwest- 
ern Oklahoma State Teachers College 
at Weatherford. He resigned his post 
as superintendent of Ponca City 
schools in August. 


LESLIE DARL Moore has been elected 
county superintendent of schools by 
the board of education, Roane County, 
West Virginia. He was assistant 
county superintendent in 1933-34. 


The Rev. G. J. BARRAS, for the last 
four years principal of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Shreveport, La., has been suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. A. B. GOODSPEED. 
Father Barras has gone to St. Louis 
University as instructor. 


D. L. BLACKWELDER will serve this 
year as acting superintendent of 
schools at McComb, Miss., while Supt. 
JosEPH E. GIBSON takes leave of ab- 
sence for study at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mr. Gibson is on scholarship at 
Columbia. 


ERNEST P. CHAPIN, principal of 
DuPont Manual Training High School, 
Louisville, Ky., for thirty-two years, 
dropped dead recently while cutting 
grass at his home. 
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CONTROLS 
Ue 


NORTON SAVES STRAIN ON HINGES AND DOORS 


by its complete control of the full action of the door. 


There is a Norton Closer for every door condition. 
WRITE FOR THE NORTON CATALOG 


NORTON 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER 
COMPANY 


Division of the Yale and 
Towne Mfg. Company 


DOOR 
Cc L oO io] & R 2904 North Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL SCHOOL DOORS 








For Old 

Schools or 
New, Large 
or Small... 








Accurate Temperature 
and Greatest Economy 
with the 











THE MODUSTAT 


MODUTROL SYSTEM 


7h E Minneapolis-Honeywell 


Installation, as well as operating 
Modutrol System, with the 


costs are equally low in old or 


Modustat automatic orifice sys- 
tem of individual room temper- 
ature control and electrical 
modulation of recirculating air 
systems, completely meets all the 
varied and exacting problems of 
providing correct and accurate 
temperature control for schools 
—where it is most needed.. 


new, large or small Schools. 
There is a Minneapolis-Honey- 
well engineer in your city, or 
near it, who can show you the 
advantages of the Modustat Sys- 
tem . Minneapolis - Honey- 
well Regulator Company, 2820 
Fourth Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 
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In every geography class- 
room good Political Maps 
are essential. Modern 
teachers have found the 
VITO-GRAPHIC  POLIT- 
ICAL MAPS just the material they need to more effec- 
tively present Geography and make it more interesting 
and meaningful to pupils. Write for complete facts. 


































Send for Free Booklet "Geography Teaching Aids.” 
Address Dept. M102! 


WELEL COSTELLO co. 


PLOELISEELS - - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILE. 













Wh dose Teacher 


SpA Nk THE Friiqcs PAL 
for goad QY, 
NOise/? 





ALF the noise of a schoolroom 
may be due to your neglect to 
install DARNELL NOISELESS 
GLIDES on all movable furniture. 
Why not give the pupil the oppor- 
tunity to study in the quietness that 
is afforded through the use of 


DARNELL 


Noiseless 


GLIDES 


The DARNELL NOISELESS 
GLIDE not only absorbs noise 
caused by ill-shod furniture but 
protects your floor as well. Try 
them. 


Mn, 
y) 
ALBA S 


(fe 


M), 





Sa), 


Dotted lines indicate de- 
gree to which chair may 
be tilted while glide re- 
mains flat on the floor. 
The rubber cushion ab- 
sorbs all noise, and 
washer prevents nail 
from pulling out. 

Write for FREE Sample Set 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
Station B, Box 4027-N, Long Beach, Calif.; 36 N. Clinton St., Dept. G, Chicago, Ill. 











ROBERT WENDALL EAVES, who has 
been principal of Jefferson School, 
Alexandria, Va., resigned recently to 
accept a position as supervising prin- 
cipal of a school in Washington, D. C. 


PAUL R. TAYLOR succeeds W. R. 
WRINKLE as superintendent of schools 
at El Reno, Okla. Mr. Wrinkle has 
gone to Bartlesville to a similar post. 


Dr. CHAUNCEY SAMUEL BOUCHER of 
the University of Chicago has been 
made president of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va. Doctor 
Boucher, dean of the college of arts, 
literature and science at Chicago, suc- 
ceeds Dr. ROBERT A. ARMSTRONG, act- 
ting president. 


GLENN S. CALLAGHAN, who for the 
last three years has been principal of 
the Calhoun County High School, 
West Virginia, has been made director 
of educational activities of the state 
WPA with headquarters at Charleston. 


FRED GREENE, formerly extension 
worker for Duke University, is the 
new principal of the George Wash- 
ington High School, Danville, Va., 
succeeding JOHN D. RIDDICK, who re- 
signed to become associated with the 
Jefferson High School, Roanoke, Va. 


ROBERT WITT of Medina, Tenn., has 
been named principal of the high 
school at Brazil, Tenn. 


JOHN W. C. WALTON is superintend- 
ent of schools, Manchester, Ohio. He 
takes over the position left vacant by 
the death of FULTON LITTLE. 


G. B. Butce has succeeded J. P. 
KING as principal of Spalding High 
School, Griffin, Ga. Mr. King resigned 
to become superintendent of the Zebu- 
lon schools. 

WYCHE FOWLER of Warrenton, Ga., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Tennille, Ga. JOSEPH 
DRANE, principal of the Tennille High 
School, resigned in August. 


S. B. CHURCHWELL opened his first 
term as principal of the high school 
at Hayesville, N. C., on August 26. 


DONALD BRUSON, HELEN WISE, P. C. 
WILLISON, JAMES GRIFFIN, ZENAS 
POWELL and S. L. Moore have been 
appointed by the Pultney township 
board of education as principals of 
the following schools near Wheeling, 
W. Va.: Riverview, West Wheeling, 
Avondale, Brooks Run, St. Joe and 
Neffs, respectively. 


HOLLAND McCSWAIN is the new 
county superintendent of schools, Cas- 
well County, North Carolina. He has 
been acting head of the county system 
since VANCE SwIFT took a government 
position last spring. 


Myron D. WEsT has been appointed 
principal of the Gilmore High School, 
Jackson County, W. Va. 


Roscoe M. Dous, for ten years prin- 
cipal of the high schools, Toano, Va., 
has accepted the high school princiral- 
ship in Onancock, Va. 








Milwaukee Starts Two-Year 
Course in Traffic Safety 


Two-year courses in traffic safety 
were introduced in Milwaukee public 
schools this fall in an effort to reduce 
the number of deaths in automobile 
accidents among young people between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-four. 
They will become a permanent part of 
the high school curriculum and are 
said to be the most comprehensive 
courses of this type undertaken by 
any school system. 

According to plans as outlined by 
William C. Knoelk, assistant superin- 
tendent and chairman of the safety 
commission, the courses will be given 
in the first and second years of high 
school. The basic first-year course this 
fall will reach 5,000 in the ninth grade 
of the public high schools, with at- 
tempts to be made to introduce a 
parallel course in the parochial schools 
that would reach 1,000 more. 

Among the points to be covered are: 
growth of the automobile industry as 
a factor in American life; study of 
such mechanical details of automobiles 
as brakes, tires and safety glass; 
study of highways, markings and con- 
struction with a view to having future 
drivers exercise caution on curves, 
hills and slippery pavements; consid- 
eration of driver’s skill and aptitude 
and of such conditions as fatigue and 
worry which may affect his driving, 
and the study of codes and municipal 
ordinances. 





Staten Island Has Teachers’ College 


To accommodate teachers who have 
been obliged to travel to Manhattan 
for their compulsory courses, the Wil- 
liam Judson Hampton Memorial 
School of Education has been opened 
at St. George, Staten Island, New 
York. Forty-seven education courses 
and twenty courses of cultural value 
are offered. A faculty of thirty-five 
educators in New York and New Jer- 
sey will give instruction. Dr. Vernon 
B. Hampton is dean of the new in- 
stitution. 





School Fair Attracts 
Thousands of Visitors 


School pupils of Walterboro, S. C., 
held their first Science Fair before 
school closed last spring. During the 
fair thousands of persons visited the 
school and learned what it was teach- 
ing the children. 

Booths were arranged on either side 
of the entrance doors, the elementary 
grades using one side and the high 
school the other. At each booth were 
several children to explain the exhib- 
its. Bands played and other exercises 
were given, in addition to the educa- 
tional exhibits. 

One exhibit took the visitor step by 


step through the various modes of 
transportation from Covered Wagon 
days to the airplane. Another showed 
the story of civilization from its dawn 
down to the present. The language 
booth showed primitive forms of writ- 
ing and examples of ancient and mod- 
ern languages. Commercial, home 
economics, science and agricultural 
classes had exhibits. One booth repre- 
sented a bank with a teller doing 
business at his window. Another was 
a grocery store stocked with canned 
goods; the pupil clerks knew the 
prices of all commodities and could 
make the proper change. 





PWA Acts to Speed Relief 
by "Heavy" Work Program 


PWA administrators will get only 
$325,000,000 of the $1,700,000,000 
made available by President Roose- 
velt on September 23. The rest goes 
to the WPA for temporary jobs. 

School officials in every state, who 
had been rushing through construction 
plans in order to meet the deadline of 
September 12 for filing applications 
for loans and grants for building pur- 
poses, were disappointed at the Presi- 
dent’s decision to give preference to 
quick, small Works Progress Admin- 
istration projects in order to carry the 
jobless over the winter. The man-year 
cost of these projects is around $750, 
according to Harry L. Hopkins, head 
of the WPA. 

This decision meant that the heavy 
construction program of Public Works 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes would 
have to be delayed until spring. It 
was later found that about one out of 
four of the PWA projects were elig- 
ible under the new man-year cost of 
not more than $850. Those who re- 
ceive allotments under the most recent 
division of the works fund are being 
warned that unless work is under way 
by December 15 the allotments will be 
rescinded peremptorily. 





Geographic Bulletins Resumed 


The National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C., announces that 
publication of its illustrated Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins for teachers 
will be resumed early in October. 
These bulletins are issued weekly, five 
bulletins to the weekly set, for thirty 
weeks of the school year. They em- 
body pertinent facts for classroom use 
from the stream of geographic infor- 
mation that pours daily into the soci- 
ety’s headquarters from every part of 
the world. The bulletins are illustrated 
from the society’s extensive file of 
geographic photographs. Teachers are 
requested to apply early for the num- 
ber of these bulletins desired. They 
are obtainable only by teachers, libra- 
rians, college and normal students. 
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Replace 
Worn Out Shades With 
Draper SIGHT SAVING Shades 








Draper Adjustable School Room Shades 
keep the glare of the sun OUT, but let a// of 
the light IN. The patented Draper pulley 
bracket allows easy shade removal for 
cleaning. 


Address Dept. NS for details 
and samples of Dratex Fabric 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND Dept. NS INDIANA 














































RUGGED STRENGTH 
IN A-S-E LOCKERS 
MEANS 
ECONOMY 


Look at all lockers! 
That's the way to learn 
the superior strength of 
A-S-E lockers. Hinges 
won't spring, won't sag. 
The 16-gauge, one- 
piece doors keep true, 
even under the rough- 
est abuse. The heavy 
frame of angle steel re- 
tains its rigidity and 
Single Tier A-S-E Locker tightness. A-S-E lockers 
(Section of two) last longer—cost less. 





A-S-E lockers have won their wide school 
acceptance on dollars-and-cents reasons. Write 
today for catalog C-29. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP CO. 


INCORPORATED 


605 JOHN STREET AURORA, ILL. 











The Best Value 
for Auditoriums for 


Te n Years 


Now—s detach- 


able tablet arm 






makes it a two- 
purpose chair, 
and a greater 


value. 


CLARIN MFG. CO., 4640 W. Harrison St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


‘\ 
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if your time is valuable 


you will be pleased to 
know that this new 
WELCH CATALOG 
IS VISIBLY IN- 
DEXED. 540 pages of 
concentrated descrip- 
tions and specifica- 
tions covering more 
than 10,000 different 
items—and complete 
with the most up to 
date information. 





General Science 


en Chemistry 
040 Pages Physics 
of modern designs of apparatus— Biology 
current prices with indexing sec- Agriculture 


tionalized. 


SENT FREE—To 
any educational or 
other laboratory 
where scientific appa- 
ratus is used, Postage SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 

Prepaid. AND LABORATORY APPARATUS 


W. M. Welch Scientific Co., 1519 Sedgwick St., Chicago 


Please send me your new visibly indexed Catalog E. 


im 























NOTES FOR BUYERS «+> 





The Gelatin Press 


The teacher’s pet publisher is likely 
to be the Gelatin Press. Doing brisk 
business in one corner of the school 
office, it duplicates lesson forms and 
saves precious pedagogic energy. 

Hot off the gelatin these days come 
the well-known Hale practice books 
page by page. The Heyer Corporation, 
901 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, has 
printed these twenty lesson books cov- 
ering all grades, in hektograph ink on 
a high grade of master copy stock. All 
the teacher or office assistant needs to 
do is to put the master copy on any 
style of gelatin duplicator and in a 
jiffy from 100 to 150 clean copies are 
ready for individual pupils. 

A lucky day was that on which 
gelatin came out of the kitchen. 


In Current Circulation 


Consider the circle, how circum- 
scribed is its lot. Various persons 
besides the disciples of Euclid have 
been considering the circle, and re- 
cently one of them has brought out a 
new device to describe one. 

From the house of Weber Costello, 
Chicago Heights, Ill., comes the new 
all-metal compass. What a difference 
it will make at the blackboard! Gone 
are primitive chalk and string. No 
more dread of broken legs, the chief 
injury sustained by the wood compass. 
The new compass has hinge] legs and 
is designed in the same way as the 
small mechanical compass. It holds the 
crayon or pencil firmly. As for the 
circle, it is more perfectly and com- 
pletely circumscribed than ever. 


Police Tactics 


“Come clean, youse hard guys, or 
I’ll give you the woicks.” 

The polite language of police circles 
is more than a little startling when 
heard in a school setting. It was after 
hours and no one was supposed to be 
about except the cleaning staff. I 
stuck my head into the boys’ wash- 
room from which the threat issued. 
There I surprised Leo, our mild man- 
nered new assistant custodian. His 
remarks were addressed, apparently, 
to the floor, the wash bowls and sun- 
dry equipment. 

“I’m only playing dick, professor. 
It puts a little punch into my job. 
‘The woicks’ I give them makes them 
come clean quick. See this Bonloh; it 
polishes the faucets. Tileoleum here 
cleans the colored tiles. The Pipe- 
oleum in that can I put down lava- 
tories and seats to stop clogging. 
Shiloh is the stuff you clean the bowls 





with. The whole works are right here 
in my cleaning box.” 

Leo has a complete set of the clean- 
ing products of the Midland Chemical 
Laboratories, Inc., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Together he and they keep our build- 
ing spick-and-span. 


A Dare to Dent 


This concerns another one of those 
unmentionables, we shall say right at 
the beginning. Even a Church can be 
daring, and this Holyoke, Mass., insti- 
tution has issued a challenge to school- 
men and all other takers. It dares 
them to dent the seats it furnishes. 
It contends that its particular pews 
are indestructible, that strong soap or 
even acids cannot damage them and 
that, if you are too remote to occupy 
one, it will send a cross section sample 
for you to vent your destructive im- 
pulses upon. 

Gentlemen, what a dare! What a 
Church! What seats! Sanitary and 
easy to clean as well as indestructible, 
the Sani-Black toilet seats made by 
the C. F. Church Mfg. Co., are ex- 
posed to hard wear in many modern 
schools and institutions. Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center, New 
York City, for example, is Church- 
equipped throughout. 


On Guard 


Steel engages steel — it’s fencing, 
the medieval art of defense. 

A modern defense, too, if we speak 
not of parries with small swords or 
foils for a man’s or a maiden’s honor. 
The modern brand of fencing, such as 
that promoted by the Continental 
Steel Corporation, Kokomo, Ind., is for 
honor of school. 

In this~typé of defense, steel link 
engages- steel link to form a protec- 
tive enclosure about the school grounds 
—a defense against street accidents 
and truancy. In form it’s skillful and 
sturdy and pleasing to the eye. 

Continental fencing is for school 
sport as well as school defense. It 
makes the ideal backstop for tennis 
and an effective enclosure for ball 
fields. 


Dope Sheet 


When it comes to the finish, one of 
the safest bets seems to be Finnell. 
She is good on all tracks, this filly. 
She shows her real stuff, though, when 
the going is heaviest. She has a fine 
record behind her and has worn down 
strong contenders in many races. Our 
hunch is that she has Classroom, Cor- 
ridor and Gymnasium properly floored. 





Hard and durable though she is, 
Finnell has plenty of class. A glossier 
coat won’t be seen on any track in 
the country. A heavy favorite in to- 
day’s race, she wears the colors of 
Innumerable Schools. She was sired 
by Finnell System out of Elkhart- 
Ottawa. 


Recruiting Service 


It happened one night. In Chicago 
one hundred thousand persons sat 
through a symphony concert. Things 
like that did not occur before radio. 
Home and school receiving sets and 
courses in music appreciation are re- 
cruiting great armies of music lovers. 

To aid in this recruiting service, 
RCA Victor, Camden, N. J., has 
brought out a new central sound con- 
trol cabinet for schools. It has switch- 
ing provisions for controlling eighty 
joud-speakers and more can be added. 
It picks up domestic and short-wave 
foreign programs and plays phono- 
graph records. The principal can talk 
to classes and room teachers, and room 
teachers can talk back to the princi- 
pal —if they dare. 


The Stable Door 


They will holler Boola boo, all right, 
if something is missing from their 
lockers. The best known way to pre- 
vent school thievery is to equip steel 
wardrobe lockers with a combination 
lock built into the locker door. The 
Yale combination lock, made by the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 
Conn., is said to be the only locker 
lock yet devised with a bolt having a 
vertical movement paralleling the 
movement of the locker mechanism 
and always working integrally with it. 
Twelve different combinations are em- 
bodied in each lock. Any authorized 
person can change the combination as 
often as thought necessary. The 
changeable feature is secluded back 
of the lock case, as in bank locks, so 
as not to strain to the breaking point 
juvenile curiosity. 


Petticoat Bandage 


The old-time teacher-heroine used 
to stem the wounds of her stalwart 
scholars with strips of spotless white 
torn stealthily from her daintily 
ironed petticoat. Petticoats went out 
about the time germs came in. Now 
any schocl knows it must have either 
a doctor, a nurse, a first aid kit or all 
three. 

For the elementary school abrasion 
specialties — scraped shins, skinned 
knees, cut fingers, gashes and burns 
— Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc., 
Baltimore, supply mercurochrome. In 
presenting its acknowledged antisep- 
tic properties, emphasis is given to the 
fact that mercurochrome is not poison- 
ous and does not deteriorate with age, 
two good points to remember. 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS 
HOLMES EDUCATOR Sound 
on film equipment complete 


for small or large auditorium 35 mm. Standard Film 


Can now be 
purchased 
by Educa- 
tional in- 
stitutions 


for 
s 
175 
DOWN 
balance 19 
equal small 


monthly 
payments. 





The first and ¥ 
only ball 
bearing pro- 
jector and 
sound head 
built in one 
unit—no 


No interest 
a 


No carrying 


attachments. charges 
See it— 

Hear it . 

FR EE = One Year 
DEMON- ; Guarantee 
STRATION 


Full details on request 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


1814 Orchard Street Chicago 














Equip your locker system with 








Known for their out- 
standing security and 
dependability, YALE 
Locker Locks are 
available in a wide 
range of types to 
meet all requirements 


YALE 
Combination 
Locker Lock Ne. L3374 


YALE 


mafembination new installations (nit Bergen 
oc le 
Nook We. 379 ~~ and replacement. 


Emergency Control Ke : i 
v) YALE Combination 


Padlocks 

YALE Combination 
Locker Locks—Both 
above types with or 

without emergency con- 
trol key. 

YALE Key Locker Locks 
Pin-tumbler, flat key or 
grooved key operation. 

YALE Cabinet Locks 
Masterkeyed in groups. 








Write us your requirements, 
requesting samples and details. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
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OUNDS— 

however small, 

may become infected. The prompt use of an 
effective antiseptic is an important preventive 


measure. 


MercurocHromMe—2% Solution, H. W. & D.— 
is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 
non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 


physicians and in the leading hospitals. 


Literature and a sample bottle will be sent on 


request. 


by the Council 
on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the 
American Medical 
Association. 


This seal denotes 
acceptance of 
Mercurochrome 
for New and Non- 
official Remedies 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, Dept. N. 


Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 
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The School 
Library 


has become an integral part of present 
day essential school equipment. It is 
important to the school official to 
know that he can put his library re- 
quirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared 
for completely and correctly to the last 
detail. ® We specialize in the library 
branch of the book business, handling 
library orders from many hundreds of 
School Boards and Colleges from all 
parts of the country. @ Satisfactory 
service and liberal discounts. ® Send 
us your next order, large or small, and 
avail yourself of the advantages which 
we offer to your Board. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 E. Ontario Street - - - Chicago 























Yoakam—Bagley 
—Knowlton 


TO LEARN 


Factual material on the 
wonders of contempo- 
rary life; use it to over- 
come reading difficul 
ties and to increase 
reading power. 





Three-book Series. For In- 
termediate and Upper Grades. 


NEW READERS witha WORLD | 
OF INFORMATION for the 


children of elementary grades | 





MACMILLAN 


Six-Book Series. Grades 1-6 





Patch—Howe oy 
if 
NATURE [oy 
AND ; “4 


SCIENCE 
READERS 


Genuine instruction in 
elementary general sci- 
ence and nature study 
Carefully graded, inter- 
esting. 
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STATISTICAL METHOD IN EDUCATION. By Charles 
W. Odell. Century Education Series. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, Inc., 1935. Pp. xx+457. $3.50. 


Readable and sensible presentation of statistics from the 
practical viewpoint to students of education. Represents a 
complete reorganization and enlargement of the author’s 
original book on statistics. Sufficiently flexible for both 
beginning and advanced courses. 


JAPAN’S PACIFIC MANDATE. By Paul H. Clyde. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. Pp. vi+244. $3. 


Of real interest to students of current history is this 
scholarly and well documented account of Japan’s steward- 
ship of certain Pacific islands. After reading his analysis 
of the “fortification myth,” one begins to wonder about 
the purpose of the genera] propaganda barrage continu- 
ously laid down. A good reference on junior college level. 


MENTAL HEALTH, ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE. By Frank E. Howard and Frederick L. Patry. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1935. Pp. xvi+551. 
$2.75. 

Sane and well balanced treatment of an increasingly 
vital subject. Careful reading by teachers should result 
in early improvement in the methods of diagnosis and 
treatment of children educationally. Most significant pub- 
lication of the year, to date, in its implications and possi- 
bilities. Both authors are directly familiar with educa- 
tional problems through practice. There is a great deal of 
practicality here. Easy to read. 


THE STATE IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Harold 
J. Laski. New York: The Viking Press, 1935. Pp. 299. 
$3. 


A brilliant exposition of the modern state which, in the 
opinion of the author, uses its coercive power to further 
the interests of the group that controls the instruments of 
production. In a most incisive way is shown the choice 
between revolution and dictatorship unless the owner class 
learns to reason and to meet rationally the vital problems 
that modern technology has developed. A significant con- 
tribution to social theory with an immensely practical 
import. 


ADULT INTERESTS. By Edward L. Thorndike. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. Pp. ix+265. $3.25. 


Presentation of the results of several years of experi- 
mentation by the author and his associates in the field of 
adult education. Facts concerning varying interests and 
differential abilities among adults are well organized and 
presented. All educationists interested in this fascinating 
frontier field will find the volume both interesting and stimu- 
lating. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. An Orientation Handbook for High- 
School Pupils. A symposium. Edited by William Mc- 
Andrew. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1935. 
Pp. viiit465. $1.60. 


“Why go to school?” This question asked listlessly by 
hundreds of those who tread the corridors of America’s 
secondary schools at last receives an answer. In “Social 
Studies,” there is substance, red meat, so that even the 
veriest reactionaries among the army of questioning adoles- 
cents must be pleasantly convinced that school is not 
just a place to sleep, or to meet one’s friends, or perchance 


a habit. This book presents a comprehensive picture of ° 


the educational system and assists the pupil to weigh the 
state’s contribution to his complete development as an 
effective citizen in a democracy. 
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NEW GREGG BOOKS 


ALL PUBLISHED SINCE JANUARY, 1935 


The English of Business, Complete. By Hubert A. 
Hagar, Lillian Grissom Wilson, E. Lillian Hutch- 
inson, and Clyde I. Blanchard. List Price, $1.00 
New in every way—an easier teaching plan—a novel 
series of informative supplementary exercises—a new 
exercise pad—an original and different treatment of 
business letter-writing. 
Essentials of Business Mathematics — Principles 
and Practice. By R. Robert Rosenberg, C.P.A., 
| Dickinson High School, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
List Price, $1.20 
A ninety-unit, intensive course adaptable to almost 
any program. Conservative in scope, complete in 
coverage of essentials. 
Teaching Methods and Testing Materials in Busi- 
ness Mathematics. By R. Robert Rosenberg. 
List Price, $1.20 
This volume definitely represents a milestone in 
| testing and methods of teaching Business Arithmetic. 
For teachers only. 
Essentials of Commercial Law, Revised. By Wallace 
H. Whigam, Lloyd L. Jones, and James W. Moody. 
List Price, $1.40 
Just off the press. A brand-new text emphasizing 
social and civic implications. Simple in presenta- 
tion; authoritative in treatment. 
Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting. By Edwin 
H. Fearon, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. List Price, $1.80 
A brand-new, one-year presentation covering all the 
fundamentals and avoiding ‘“‘padding.’’ The most 
economical comprehensive course available. Elimi- 
nates cost of expensive practice sets. 
Send orders to our nearest office. 


The Gregg Publishing Company | 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Toronto London Sydney | 

















— flith Anniversary 


The He 
Unit-Activity — 
Reading Series 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 


Dean, School of Education, Whittier College. Formerly Supervisor in Elemen- 
tary Schools, Detroit. Author of “‘American Reading Instruction,” co-author of 
“Reading Activities in the Primary Grades,”’ ete. 


> 1935 


As an aid to teachers everywhere in meeting the changing demand. 
in elementary education, this distinctive series has been prepared. 

The social studies and science topics which most frequently form 
the backbone of the elementary curriculum form the core around which 
the material of the series is organized. The low vocabulary burden 
per page and systematic repetition of vocabulary make these books 
unusually easy. The art work is exceptional in design, page layout, 
and execution; it injects a distinctive quality into the appearance of 
school readers. 


TOM'S TRIP (Pre-Primer) 
AT HOME AND AWAY (Primer) 

IN CITY AND COUNTRY (First Reader) 
ROUND ABOUT YOU (Second Reader) 
NEAR AND FAR (Third Reader) 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


A rich and unique program of accessory material 
REZ EE is being prepared and will be published shortly. 


Silver, Burdettand Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 











Some Day All America’s School 
Children 
will sit correctly 


LIKE THIS 


The silhouette to the right 
shows the ideal way a child 
should be seated when at school. 
Note the position of the body 

. back erect, chest out, feet 
firmly on the floor. 

The book is not lying on the 
surface of the desk. Neither is 
it held in a fatiguing position by 
the hands and arms. The book 
is at approximately the height of 
the chin, at approximately a right 
angle to the line of vision, and 
at a distance adjustable to each 
individual's needs and the vari- 
ous conditions of light and the 
printed page. 

Classroom posture posters and inter- 
esting pamphlets\relating to healthful 
posture and eye-protection are avail- 
able for teachers’ use. Address Dept. 
N.S. 10. 





Illustrating the essentials of body 


and book position. It is the pos- 
turally correct position a pupil as- 
sumes naturally and comfortably 
when seated in 


The American Universal 
BETTER SIGHT Desk 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums. 





General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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| SUPERVISED 
CORRESPONDENCE 
STUDY 


Enrich, and individualize, your High School curriculum 
through the I. C. S.-High School Cooperative, or Benton 
Harbor, Plan of Supervised Correspondence Study, now in 
its 12th year of successful use in many public school sys- 
tems. Through one single contact with I. C. S., over 400 
different courses, including some 1500 subjects, are immedi- 
ately available for the boys and girls in your school. The 
study of these practical, up-to-date, courses helps students 
to get and hold jobs when they finish school. 

High Schools are also using these courses for Vocational 
Guidance. Special attention is given to correspondence 
from High School officials desiring assistance on individual 
pupil cases. 











L 


Write for complete Catalog of Courses. Also, Meth- 
ods of Operating Supervised Correspondence Study 
in your High School. 


HIGH SCHOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Member, National Home Study Council, and 
National Conference on Supervised Correspondence Study. 
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Cyclone fence stands 
12 Preece test dips 


wan: 


text tn 
quality / 















Ordinary fence stands 
4 to 5 Preece test dips 








@ There is a yardstick of fence quality—a test that 
proves in a few minutes how well any fence fabric 
will stand up in service. 

It is the impartial Preece test, recognized by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, which gives chain link 
fence fabric a quick weathering action equivalent 
to years of exposure. In this test, Cyclone 12-m 
fence is guaranteed to withstand a minimum of 
twelve one-minute immersions. This is two to three 
times as much as ordinary fence can stand. 

Before you buy any Chain Link fence, submit it 
to the Preece test. Then make your selection. All 
Cyclone Chain Link fence bears the Cyclone 12-m 
seal as our guarantee that every foot will meet this 
extremely high standard. 

Every prospective purchaser of fence is invited 
to mail the coupon for the famous Cyclone book 
— “Fence— How to Choose It— How to Use It”. 
It tells how to get the most for your 
fence dollar. 

CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 

General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Co. 
General Offices: Oakland, California 


-—-—-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY- — — - 


Cyclone Fence Company, Waukegan, IIl., Department Al91 


Please mail me without obli ation a co of your book, “F. 
Choose It— How to Use It. - -” as 7 er 
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ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. Com- 
piled by Edna Johnson and Carrie E. Scott. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. Pp. xxvii+914. $3.50. 


From Mother Goose to William Beebe, this anthology 
runs the gamut of children’s literature. It is a vast store- 
house of the past brought compactly into a single volume 
for the elementary school teacher. Very sensibly a good 
collection of Mother Goose is included. Each section is 
also provided with a brief but wide bibliography. Well 
organized appendixes furnish graded reading lists and 
other informative material. One of the best children’s 
anthologies yet published. 


WHAT COUNTED MOST. By J. W. Crabtree. Lincoln, 
Neb.: The University Publishing Company, 1935. Pp. 
174. Single copies, $2. Five or more copies, $1.50 plus 
postage. 


Mr. Crabtree presents his autobiography to the teachers 
of the United States. 


DAYLIGHT, TWILIGHT, DARKNESS AND TIME. 
Their Distribution Over the Earth and Their Relation- 
ships to Human Affairs. By Lucia Carolyn Harrison. 
New York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 1935. Pp. 
viii+216. $1.24. 

An excellent device for the nontechnical presentation of 
the meaning of the geometric location of places on the 
surface of the globe. Valuable to teachers of mathematics 
as well as geography. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP. By Paul Revere Pierce. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 
ix+223. Paper Cover. $2. 

A technical study from original sources of the evolution 
of the public school principalship. Valuable for adminis- 
trative libraries. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE POWER 
AND DUTIES OF THE CITY SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. By Thomas McDowell Gilland. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xiii+279. 
Paper Cover. $2. 

A dissertation upon the evolution of the public-school 
superintendency developed from rules and regulations of 
city boards of education. Good technical presentation. 


THE FOUR HUNDRED MILLION. A SHORT HIS- 
TORY OF THE CHINESE. By Mary A. Nourse. In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1935. 
$3.50. 

The first book on Chinese history that is really intelligi- 
ble and interesting to the secondary school student. A 
panoramic view of the background of one-fifth of the 
world’s population and a significant study of territorial 
change. China is interpreted through the eyes of a West- 
erner in a sympathetic manner. 


TEN YEARS OF ADULT EDUCATION. A Report on a 
Decade of Progress in the American Movement. By 
Morse Adams Cartwright. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. Pp. xiv+220. $2. 


An account of ten years of development in that most 
fascinating of efforts— adult education. Invaluable for 
anyone who desires a rational view of what has been 
attempted and what has succeeded in this field. Essential 
for the teacher’s professional library. 


FRONTIER FOLKWAYS. By James G. Leyburn. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. Pp. x+291. $3. 


Eight frontier studies are presented in scholarly fashion 
from the sociologic point of view. Here is shown the effect 
of different types of frontiers upon different peoples, the 
modification of the more complex cultures by the necessity 
of adjustment to new conditions of living. A heavily docu- 
mented reorganization of already gathered material with 
point of view and method of presentation as its outstanding 
value. Good reference book for upper secondary years. 
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—Bassick 


RUBBER CUSHION 


CHAIR SLIDES 





SYNCHRONOUS MASTER CLOCK 
AND PROGRAM CONTROL 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS 


Low initial cost and economy of 
operation are features of the New 
HOLTZER-CABOT Master Clock 
and Program Control. Class 
changes, bells for relief periods 
and dismissals are easily timed 
by this ideal unit. 


Automatic silencing is provided 
for any twelve hour period, or for 
entire days as Saturday and Sun- 
day. As required by the weekly 
program, this unit will automati- 
cally shift from one schedule to 
another. 


Installations are easily made 
without disturbing school routine. 
Only regulated A. C. current is 
required, no batteries are neces- 
sary. 

A very complete line of secondary clocks and sig- 
naling devices of all types, suitable for operation from 
this program control, can be furnished. A bulletin 
describing this economical clock and program system 
has been prepared. 


QUIET! 


Long Wearing, Four Sizes 


74", 146" 144" & 11," 
Easy Sliding, Economical 
Hardened and polished heavy gauge steel base, 


with resilient rubber cushion insert. An econom- 
ical necessity to eliminate chatter and vibration 
of chairs and to save floors. 

Write for free samples and complete information. 


THE BASSICK CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


cw world’s largest manufacturers of ——* 
slides and floor protection equipment. 


Canadian Factory: 
STEW ART-W ARNER—ALEMITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 








Write Dept. 39 for your copy. 


| HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


125 AMORY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pioneer manufacturers of School Signaling Systems 




















vee. | | FOLDING CHAIRS 
LRA PPE AL WITH STYLE, BEAUTY, 


STRENGTH, and COMFORT 


FOR AUDITORIUM 
AND CLASSROOM 








*"NEO-CLASSIC B’’ 



















@ In a Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountain the 
side-stream isreally 

¥ PRACTICAL and SAFE! 
Lips need never touch 
projector, drinking 

mound is always at uniform 

height. Illustrated is No. 2634, 





with glass filler and with exclu- “TAB-L-ARM” 
sive Halsey Taylor two-stream : . 
projector and practical automatic Sturdily Built 
stream control, one of many mod- Guaranteed 


ern fountains in the Halsey Tay- 
lor line for schools. Write. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 
ee a Oe Warren, Ohio 


Many Styles and 
Prices to Choose From 


WRITE FOR CATALCS 
AND PRICES 











*“PRESS-TOE LOCK”’ 


_Nalsey Saylor | 
C ul ACL S aL Lo a _]| LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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FENCE 


fote PROTECTION 


IRON and CHAIN LINK WIRE 
FENCES and ENTRANCE GATES 


IRON | 
Wine | , ies 
| If you enjoy modern living 
—the luxury of being sur- 
E N Cc mom te, rounded by every appoint- 


ment that a modern edifice 
can offer, plus the comforts 
The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. of a completely efficient 
118 Stewart Block - - - Cincinnati, Ohio and gracious service— 
then, in Philadelphia, you 
should choose... 


“PHILADELPHIA’S MODERN HOTEL” 


1200 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
1200 MODERN BATHS 
RATES BEGIN AT $3.50 


LARGEST UNIT IN GMMR UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 




























New Catalog Sent on Request 

















featuring— 


Unusually Comfortable 
Rooms, Good Food, Carefully 





Prepared, and Rates from 


Stage | ; $2.50 Singl 

* | vi 

® Equipment 1 Cladand 
| 





© The HOLLENDEN 


it RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
S The ‘e NEIL HOUSE 


: | tn fe 
ment of the Highest Quality | i) The MAYFLOWER 


nn | +See 
p ersonne rite | 3 The NEW SECOR | 


SCENIC COMPANY © The FLEETWOOD 


Velour Curtains « Draperies + | 


Scenery and Rigging + Equip- | 





1126 CHIMES BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N. Y. DeWitt Operated Hotels 
2819 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. are located in the heart 
40 W. MONTCALM, DETROIT, MICHIGAN of their respective cities 


4704 PERSHING AVENUE, FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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But there’s an amazing difference 
in taste. And 


THERE'S JUST AS MUCH 
DIFFERENCE IN CLEANERS 





Two cleaners may look pretty much alike but there's a lot of 
difference in their efficiency and economy. 


For machine dishwashing Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner will 
give you cleaner dishes, brighter glasses and silverware, at a 
lower cost per thousand pieces than you have ever before 
experienced. 


There are other Wyandotte Products for general maintenance 
cleaning, sterilizing and deodorizing. Ask the Wyandotte 
Service Representative who calls on you to go over your clean- 
ing problems with you and demonstrate the Wyandotte Product 
for each requirement. 








THE J. B. FORD COMPANY * WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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GLOSS SEAL 


FOR EASY-TO-CLEAN FLOORS 


Floors treated with Gloss Seal are hard to get 
dirty—-easy to keep clean. Three types—No. 1 i 
especially good for gym floors, builds up a hard 
glossy, wear-resisting surface. No. 7 is a more 
penetrating finish, idea! for class rooms, and cor- 
ridors. No 9is another penetratin, sealer for areas 
of heavy traffic. Our expert counsel available. 





The Problem of Modern Floor 


aintenance on a Modest Budget 





A TWO-IN-ONE MACHINE 


The very latest in floor machines. Brush revolutions, 230 
per minute. Powered by General Electric motor. Offset 
design and short wheel base for flexi» ility. Remarkably 
silent. Interchangeable brush ring adapts one machine to 
large areas or to small class rooms. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF FLOO 


94 


Modern school management requires a floor cleanliness and beauty 
that no hand methods can achieve—any more than textbooks used a 
generation ago can meet today’s educational requirements. 

But don’t make the mistake of believing that modern methods 
are costly. On the contrary, you'll save, in the long run, by standard- 
izing on Finnell materials, methods, and machines. Whether it’s 
just a gallon of wax or a battery of powerful polishing-scrubbing 
machines, you get exactly what you need in the Finnell line and that 
means you get the most per dollar invested. 

Your Questions Invited. If we can be of service in any way, please 
call on us. We stand ready, through our representatives, to consult 
with you as to method or material most apt to meet your problem. 
For information or demonstration, address FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 210 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Distributor: 
Dustbane Products, Ltd., 207 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


R MAINTENANCE 
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“SOUND instruction 


anytime, anywhere you wish 


Music in cafeteria and 


Home Economics Course 


Radio talk brought in by 


receiver. One or many 


rooms 


Language Course: Repro- 
ducer set plays records 
Heard i one or more 


rooms 


Opening exercises: Voice 
amplification in auditor- 


ium or all classrooms 


After hours: Music or 
voice amplification at so- 
cial events; announcing 


at athletic events 


other 


records 


rooms — radio 


or 


Current Events Course 
Radio talk brought in by 
receiver One or more 


rooms 


Music Appreciation 
Course: Radio program or 
records. One or more 


rooms 


Dancing Class: Records or 
radio broadcast programs 


always available 


Instructions for setting-up 
exercises or fire drill 
broadcast throughout 


the school at any minute 





\\ estern Electric sound distributing equipment brings to your pupils the words of noted educators, 


prominent speakers 


teaching more effective 


Electric apparatus is built on Wide Range Sound principles 


reproduces the music of great orchestras. In many modern schools it makes 
simplifies administration. G, A product of Bell Telephone makers. Western 
assures clear, natural reproduction. 


For full details, write Gravbar Electric Company, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Western EJeciric 


PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 





Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 





ALL-PURPOSE 
FLOOR FOR 
SCHOOLS 


N ODERN schools use Armstrong’s 
Linotile Floors in every room— 
BECAUSE they are hard to discolor. 


Tracked-in dirt and mud wipe right up, 
without affecting the floor’s finish or sur- 


face. So do chemicals spilled in the labora- 
tory, ink spilled in the classrooms, food 
spilled in cafeterias and kitchens. 
BECAUSE Resilient 
Linotile hushes footsteps that annoy teach- 


they are quiet. 
ers and distract students. 
BECAUSE they are colorful. They make 
the school bright; make it a pleasanter 
place for work and study. 
BECAUSE they are economical. They 
cost little to install. They are inexpensive 





to maintain. They resist wear, scratching, 
and indentation. 

BECAUSE they are the hall-mark of a 
modern school. Armstrong’s Linotile Floors 
haye proved successful in such institutions 
ag: University of Southern California; 
Fisk University; Great Neck (Long Island) 
High School; Jersey City Schools; George- 
town Naval War 
Newport, R. I.; and Columbia University. 


University; College, 
Before you build or remodel, get full 
information on these resilient, comfortable 
floors. Write now to Armstrong Cork 
Products Company, Building Ma- , 
terials Division, 1213 State Street, A 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s LINOTILE FLOORS 


Aiso LINOLEUM ... ACCOTILE ... CORK TILE... RUBBER TILE... LINOWALL 


* 


“ 


ae 
er 


Quiet floors of Armstrong's Linotile in 
Brockport, N. Y. Central School library 
hush distracting footsteps. Colors here 
ind below are light and dark brown, 


~ ~ 


Betow-—U se in a laboratory is the one 
real teat for any floor. In Brockport 
School, these Linotile floors stand the gaff, 


® 
Bewow—Even under heavy traffic at 


this “crossroads” in Brockport School, 
Linotile stays bright and serviceable. 





